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OF  tHE  PRESENT 


DISCONTENTS, 


T  is  an  undertaking  of  fome  degree  of  de¬ 
licacy  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  public 


I 


diforders.  If  a  man  happens  not  to  fucceed  in 
fuch  an  enquiry,  he  will  be  thought  weak  and 
vilionary  ;  if  he  touches  the  true  grievance,  there 
is  a  danger  that  he  may  come  near  to  perfons  of 
weight  and  confequence,  who  will  rather  be  ex- 
afperated  at  the  difcovery  of  their  errors,  than 
thankful  for  the  occafion  of  correfting  them. 
If  he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  blame  the  favourites 
of  the  people,  he  will  be  confidered  as  the  tool 


of  power;  if  he  ceniures  thofe  in  power,  he  will 
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be  looked  on  as  an  inrtrument  of  fadlion.  But 
in  all  exertions  of  duty  fomething  is  to  be  hazard¬ 
ed,  In  cafes  of  tumult  and  diforder,  our  law 
has  inverted  every  man,  in  fome  fort,  with  the 
authority  of  a  magiftrate.  When  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  are  dirtradted,  private  people  are,  by 
the  fpirit  of  that  law,  jurtified  in  ftepping  a 
little  out  of  their  ordinary  fphere.  They  enjoy 
a  privilege,  of  fomewhat  more  dignity  and 
effedt,  than  that  of  idle  lamentation  over  the 
calamities  of  their  country.  They  may  look 
into  them  narrowly;  they  may  reafon  upon 
them  liberally  ;  and  if  they  fhould  be  fo  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  difcover  the  true  fourceof  the  mifchief, 
and  to  fuggeft  any  probable  method  of  removing 
it,  though  they  may  difpleafe  the  rulers  for  the 
day,  they  are  certainly  of  fervice  to  the  caufe  of 
Government.  Government  is  deeply  interefted 
in  every  thing  which,  even  through  the  medium 
ot  fome  temporary  uneafinels,  may  tend  finally 
to  compofe  the  minds  of  the  fubjedt,  and  to 
conciliate  their  affedlions.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
here  with  the  abftradt  value  of  the  voice  of  the 
people.  But  as  long  as  reputation,  the  moft 
precious  pofleflion  of  every  individual,  and  as 
long  as  opinion,  the  great  iupport  of  the  State, 
depend  entirely  upon  that  voice,  it  can  never 
be  coniidered  as  a  thing  of  little  confequence 
either  to  individuals  or  to  Government.  Nations 
are  not  primarily  ruled  by  laws  ;  lefs  by  violence. 
Whatever  original  energy  may  befuppofed  either 
in  force  or  regulation  ;  the  operation  of  both 
is,  in  truth,  merely  inrtrumental.  Nations  are 

governed 
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governed  by  the  fame  methods,  and  on  the  fame 
principles,  by  which  an  individual  without 
authority  is  often  able  to  govern  thofe  who  are 
his  equals  or  his  fuperiours ;  by  a  knowledge 
of  their  temper,  and  by  a  judicious  management 
of  it;  I  mean, —  when  public  affairs  are 
Readily  and  quietly  conducted ;  not  when  Go¬ 
vernment  is  nothing  but  a  continued  fcuffie  be¬ 
tween  the  magifirate  and  the  multitude  ;  in 
which  fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the 
other  is  uppermoR ;  in  which  they  alternately 
yield  and  prevail,  in  a  l'eries  of  contemptible 
victories  and  fcandalous  fubmifllons.  The 
temper  of  the  people  amongft  whom  he  prefides 
ought  therefore  to  be  the  firR  Rudy  of  a  States¬ 
man.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  temper  it  is 
by  no  means  impoffible  for  him  to  attain,  if 
he  has  not  an  intereR  in  being  ignorant  of  what 
it  is  his  duty  to  learn. 

To  complain  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  murmur 
at  the  prefent  poffeffors  of  power,  to  lament  the 
paR,  to  conceive  extravagant  hopes  of  the 
future,  are  the  common  difpofitions  of  the 
greateR  part  of  mankind;  indeed  the  neceflary 
effects  of  the  ignorance  and  levity  of  the  vulgar. 
Such  complaints  and  humours  have  exiRed  in 
all  times;  yet  as  all  times  have  not  been  alike, 
true  political  fagacity  manifefts  itfelf,  in  dif- 
tinguifhing  that  complaint  which  only  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
from  thofe  which  are  fymptotns  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  diRemperature  of  our  own  air  and 
feafom 
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Nobody,  I  believe,  will  confider  it  merely  as 
the  language  of  fpleen  or  difappointment,  if  I 
fay,  that  there  is  fomething  particularly  alarm¬ 
ing  in  the  prefent  conjuncture.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  or  out  of  power  who  holds  any  other 
language.  That  Government  is  at  once  dreaded 
and  contemned;  that  the  laws  are  defpoiled  of 
all  their  refpedted  and  falutary  terrors;  that 
their  inadtion  is  a  fubjedt  ot  ridicule,  and  their 
exertion  of  abhorrence ;  that  rank,,  and  office, 
and  title,  and  all  the  folemn  plaufibilities  of  the 
world,  have  loft  their  reverence  and  effedf;  that 
our  foreign  politicks  are  as  much  deranged  as 
our  domeftiq  oeconomy ;  that  our  dependencies 
are  flackened  in  their  afre&ion,  and  loofened 
from  their  obedience;  that  we  know  neither 
how  to  yield  nor  how  to  inforce  ;  that  hardly 
any  thing  above  or  below,  abroad  or  at  home,  is 
found  and  entire  ;  but  that  difconnexion  and 
confufion,  in  offices,  in  parties,  in  families,  in 
Parliament,  in  the  nation,  prevail  beyond  the 
diforders  of  any  former  time :  thefe  are  fafts 
univerfally  admitted  and  lamented. 

This  ftate  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
becaufe  the  great  parties  which  formerly  divided 
and  agitated  the  kingdom  are  known  to  be  in  a 
manner  entirely  diilolved.  No  great  external 
calamity  has  vifited  the  nation;  no  peftilence 
or  famine.  We  do  not  labour  at  prefent  under 
any  fcheme  of  taxation  new  or  oppreffive  in 
the  quantity  or  in  the  mode.  Nor  are  we  en- 
p.3ged  in  unfuccefsful  war;  in  which,  our  mil** 
fortunes  might  eaiily  pervert  otir  judgement; 

and 
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and  our  minds,  fore  from  the  lofs  of  national 
glory,  might  feel  every  blow  of  Fortune  as  a 
crime  in  Government. 

It  is  impoflible  that  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange 
diftemper  fhould  not  fometimes  become  a  fub- 
je<5t  of  difcourfe.  It  is  a  compliment  due,  and 
which  I  willingly  pay,  to  thofe  who  adminifter 
our  affairs,  to  take  notice  in  the  firft  place  of 
their  fpeculation.  Our  Minifters  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  increafe  of  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
that  our  growth  by  colonization  and  by  con- 
queft,  have  concurred  to  accumulate  immenfe 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  fome  individuals  ;  and  this 
again  being  difperfed  amongft  the  people,  has 
rendered  them  univerfally  proud,  ferocious,  and 
ungovernable  ;  that  the  infolence  of  fome  from 
their  enormous  wealth,  and  the  boldnefs  of  others 
from  a  guilty  poverty,  have  rendered  them  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  rnoft  atrocious  attempts;  fo  that 
they  have  trampled  upon  all  iubordination,  and 
violently  born  clown  the  unarmed  laws  ofa  free 
Government;  barriers  too  feeble  againft  the 
fury  of  a  populace  fo  fierce  and  licentious  as 
ours.  They  contend,  that  no  adequate  provo¬ 
cation  has  been  given  for  fo  ipreading  adifcon- 
tent;  our  affairs  having  been  conducted  through¬ 
out  with  remarkable  temper  and  confummate 
wifdom.  The  wicked  induftry  of  fome  libellers^ 
joined  to  the  intrigues  of  a  few  difappointed  po¬ 
liticians,  have,  in  their  opinion,  been  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  unnatural  ferment  in  the  nation. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unnatural  than 

the  pre&nt  convulfions  of  this  country,  if  the 

$  ^  above 
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above  account  be  a  true  one.  I  confefs  I  (hall 
aflent  to  it  with  great  reludlance,  and  only  on 
the  compulfion  of  the  cleared:  and  firmed: proofs; 
becaufe  their  account  refolves  itfelf  into  this 
fhort,  but  difcouraging  propodtion,  u  That  we 
iC  have  a  very  good  Ministry,  but  that  we  are  a 
“  very  bad  people  that  we  fet  ourfelves  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  us ;  that  with  a  malig¬ 
nant  infanity  we  oppofe  the  meafures,  and  un¬ 
gratefully  vilify  the  perfons,  of  thofe,  whofe  foie 
objedt  is  our  own  peace  and  profperity.  If  a 
few  puny  libellers,  afting  under  a  knot  of  fac¬ 
tious  politicians,  without  virtue,  parts,  or  cha¬ 
racter  (fuch  they  are  conftantly  reprefented  by 
thefe  gentlemen),  are  fufficient  to  excite  this 
disturbance,  very  perverfe  mud  be  the  difpofition 
of  that  people,  amongSt  whom  fuch  a  disturbance 
can  be  excited  by  fuch  means.  It  is  befides 
no  fmall  aggravation  of  the  public  misfortune, 
that  the  difeafe,  on  this  hypotheds,  appears  to 
be  without  remedy.  If  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
be  the  caufe  of  its  turbulence,  I  imagine  it  is 
not  propofea  to  introduce  poverty,  as  a  conftable 
to  keep  the  peace.  If  our  dominions  abroad 
are  the  roots  which  feed  all  this  rank  luxuriance 
of  fedition,  it  is  not  intended  to  cut  them  off 
in  order  to  famiih  the  fruit.  If  our  liberty  has 
enfeebled  the  executive  power,  there  is  no  de¬ 
sign,  I  hope,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  defpotifm,  to 
fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  law.  Whatever  may 
be  intended,  thefe  things  are  not  yet  profeffed. 
We  feem  therefore  to  be  driven  to  abfolute 
defpair ;  for  we  have  no  other  materials  to 
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work  upon,  but  thofe  out  of  which  God  has 
been  pleafed  to  form  the  inhabitants  of  this 
iiland.  If  tbefe  be  radically  and  effentially  viti- 
ous,  all  that  can  he  faid  is,  that  thofe  men  are 
very  unhappy,  to  whole  fortune  or  duty  it  falls 
to  adminifter  the  affairs  of  this  untoward  people. 

1  hear  it  indeed  fometimes  aiferted,  that  a  Heady 
perfeverance  in  the  prefent  mealures,  and  a  ri¬ 
gorous  punilhment  of  thofe  who  oppofe  them, 
will  in  courfe  of  time  infallibly  put  an  end  to 
thefe  diforders.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  faid 
without  much  obiervation  of  our  pretent  diipo- 
fition,  and  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
general  nature  of  mankind.  II  the  matter  of 
which  this  nation  is  compofed  be  io  very  fer¬ 
mentable  as  thefe  gentlemen  deferibe  it,  leaven 
never  will  be  wanting  to  work  it  up,  as  long  as 
diicontent,  revenge,  and  ambition,  have  ex- 
iftence  in  the  world.  Particular  punifhments  are 
the  cure  for  accidental  diftempers  in  the  State ; 
they  inflame  rather  than  allay  thole  heats  which 
arife  from  the  fettled  mifmanagement  of  the 
Government,  or  from  a  natural  ill  dilpofition  in 
the  people.  It  is  ot  the  utmoft  moment  not  to 
make  miftakes  in  the  ule  of  ftrong  meafures ; 
and  firmnefs  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  ac¬ 
companies  the  moft  perfect  wifdom.  I(1  tuith, 
inconftancy  is  a  fort  of  natural  corrective  of  folly 

and  ignorance.  .  .  . 

I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  that  the 

people  are  never  in  the  wrong.  They  have  been 

io,  frequently  and  outrageoufly,  both  in  other 

countries  and  in  this.  But  I  do  fay,  that  in  a 

B  4  difputcs 
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dilputes  between  them  and  their  rulers,  the 
prcfumption  is  at  leaft  upon  a  par  in  favour  of 
the  people.  Experience  may  perhaps  juftify  me 
an  going  further.  Where  popular  dilcontents 
have  been  very  prevalent ;  it  may  well  be  affirm¬ 
ed  and  fupported,  that  there  has  been  generally 
fomething  found  amifs  in  the  conflitution,  or 
in  the  conduft  of  Government.  The  people 
have  no  intereft  in  diforder.  When  they  do 
wrong,  it  is  their  error,  and  not  their  crime. 
But  with  the  governing  part  of  the  State,  it  is 
far  otherwiie.  They  certainly  may  acl  ill  by 
defign,  as  well  as  by  miftake.  i(  Les  revolutions 
qm  arrivent  dans  les  grands  etats  ne  font  point 
unm  fcSidu  hazard,  m  du  caprice  des  peuples. 
"  Rien  ne  revolte  les  grands  d’un  royaume 
“  c°rnme  un  Gouvernement  foible  et  derange. 
“  Pour  lu  populace,  ce  ti eft  jamais  par  envie 
dattaquer  qu  ellefe  fouleve,  mats  par  impatience 
“  Je  fiuffrir  Thefe  are  the  words  of  a  great 
man ;  of  a  Minifter  of  ftate ;  and  a  zealous 

afTertor  of  Monarchy.  They  are  applied  to  the 
fyftem  oj  Favouritifm  which  was  adopted  bv 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  to  the  dreadful 
conferences  it  produced.  What  he  fays  of  re- 
volutions,  is  equally  true  of  all  great  diflurbances. 
Jf  tms  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  fubjed$ 
againft  the  truiiees  of  power  be  not  the  more 
probable,  I  am  fure  it  is  the  more  comfortable 
peculation;  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to  change 
an  adminffiration  than  to  reform  a  people* 

^  Mem,  de  Sully,  vol.  I,  p.  i  -fj. 

Upon 
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Upon  a  fuppofition,  therefore,  that  in  the 
opening  of  the  caufe  the  prefumptions  ffand 
equally  balanced  between  the  parties,  there 
feems  fufficient  ground  to  entitle  any  perfon  to 
a  fair  hearing,  who  attempts  fome  other  fcheme 
befide  that  ealy  one  which  is  fafhionable  in  fome 
fafhionable  companies,  to  account  for  the  pre- 
fent  difcontents.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  that 
we  endure  no  grievance,  becaufe  our  grievances 
are  not  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  under  which 
we  laboured  formerly  •  not  precifely  thofe  which 
we  bore  from  the  Tudors,  or  vindicated  on  the 
Stuarts.  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
affairs  of  this  country.  For  in  the  iilent  lapl'e 
of  events  as  material  alterations  have  been  in- 
fenfibly  brought  about  in  the  policy  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  governments  and  nations,  as  thole  which 
have  been  marked  by  the  tumult  of  public  re¬ 
volutions. 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  men  to  be  wrong  in 
their  feelings  concerning  public  mifconduCt , 
as  rare  to  be  right. in  their  fpeculation  upon 
the  caufe  of  it.  I  have  constantly  obferved, 
that  the  generality  of  people  are  fifty  years,  at 
leaft,  behina-hand  in  their  politicks.  There 
are  but  very  few,  who  are  capable  of  com¬ 
paring  and  digefting  what  paffes  before  their 
eyes  at  different  times  and  occafions,  lo  as  to 
form  the  whole  into  a  diffinCt  fyffem.  But 
in  books  every  thing  is  fettled  for  them,  with¬ 
out  the  exertion  of  any  confiderable  diligence  or 
fagacity.  For  which  reafon  men  are  wife  with 
but  little  reflexion*  and  good  with  little  felf- 

denialj 
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denial,  in  the  bufinefs  of  all  times  except  their 
own.  We  are ,  very  uncorrupt  and  tolerably 
enlightened  judges  of  the  tranfadlions  of  part 
ages ;  where  no  paflions  deceive,  and  where 
the  whole  train  of  circumflances,  from  the 
trifling  caufe  to  the  tragical  event,  is  fet  in  an 
orderly  feries  before  us.  Few  are  the  partizans 
of  departed  tyranny  ;  and  to  be  a  Whig  on  the 
bufinefs  of  an  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  con¬ 
fident  with  every  advantage  of  prefent  fervility. 
This  retrofpedtive  wifdom,  and  hiftorical  patri- 
otifm,  are  things  of  wonderful  convenience ; 
and  ferve  admirably  to  reconcile  the  old  quarrel 
between  fpeculation  and  practice.  Many  a  ftern 
republican,  after  gorging  himfelf  with  a  full 
feaft  of  admiration  of  the  Grecian  common¬ 
wealths  and  of  our  true  Saxon  conflitution,  and 
difcharging  all  the  fplendid  bile  of  his  virtuous 
indignation  on  King  John  and  King  James,  fits 
down  perfectly  fatisfied  to  the  coarfeft  work  and 
homelieft  job  of  the  day  he  lives  in.  I  believe 
there  was  no  profefled  admirer  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  among  the  inftruments  of  the  laft  King 
James;  nor  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
was  there,  I  dare  fay,  to  be  found  a  Angle  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  favourites  of  Richard  the  Second. 

No  complaifance  to  our  Court,  or  to  our  age, 
can  make  me  believe  nature  to  be  fo  changed, 
but  that  public  liberty  will  be  among  us,  as 
among  our  anceftors,  obnoxious  to  fome  perfon 
or  other  ;  and  that  opportunities  will  be  fur- 
nifhed,  for  attempting  at  leaf!:,  fome  alteration 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  conftitution.  Thefe 

attempts 
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attempts  will  naturally  vary  in  their  mode  ac¬ 
cording  to  times  and  circumftances.  For  ambi¬ 
tion,  though  it  has  ever  the  fame  general  views, 
has  not  at  all  times  the  fame  means,  nor  the 
fame  particular  objects.  A  great  deal  of  the 
furniture  of  ancient  tyranny  is  worn  to  rags; 
the  reft  is  entirely  out  of  falhion.  Befides, 
there  are  few  Statefmen  fo  very  clumfy  and 
awkward  in  their  bufinefs,  as  to  fall  into  the 
identical  fnare  which  has  proved  fatal  to  their 
predeceffors,  When  an  arbitrary  impofition 
is  attempted  upon  the  fubjedt,  undoubtedly  it 
will  not  bear  on  its  fore-head  the  name  of  Ship- 
money.  There  is  no  danger  that  an  extenfion 
of  the  Forejl  laws  fhould  be  the  chofen  mode 
of  oppreflion  in  this  age.  And  when  we  hear 
any  inftance  of  minifterial  rapacity,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  rights  of  private  life,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  the  exadtion  of  two  hundred  pullets, 
from  a  woman  of  falhion,  for  leave  to  lye  with 
her  own  hufband  *. 

Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  poli¬ 
ticks  dependent  upon  them ;  and  the  fame  at- 
tempts  will  not  be  made  againft  a  conftitution 
fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  ufed  to 
deftroy  it  in  the  cradle,  or  to  refill  its  growth 
during  its  infancy. 

Againft  the  being  of  Parliament,  I  am  fatisfied, 
no  deligns  have  ever  been  entertained  fince  the 

44  Uxor  Hugoms  de  Ncvill  dat  Domino  Regi  ducentas 
44  Gallinas,  eo  quod  poflit  jacere  una  nodle  cum  Domino 
€4  fuo  Hugone  de  Nevill?”  Maddox,  Hi(b  Exch.  c.  xiii. 
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Revolution.  Every  one  mult  perceive,  that  it 
is  ftrongly  the  intereft  of  the  Court,  to  have  fome 
fecond  caufe  interpofed  between  the  Minifters 
and  the  people.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  have  an  intereft  equally  ftrong,  in 
f'uftaining  the  part  of  that  intermediate  caufe. 
However  they  may  hire  out  the  ufufruSl  of  their 
voices,  they  never  will  part  with  the  fee  and 
inheritance .  Accordingly  thofe  who  have  been 
of  the  moft  known  devotion  to  the  will  and 
pleaiure  of  a  Court,  have  at  the  fame  time  been 
moft  forward  in  aflerting  an  high  authority  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  When  they  knew 
who  were  to  ufe  that  authority,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  employed,  they  thought  it  never  could  be 
carried  too  far.  It  muft  be  always  the  with  of 
an  unconftitutiona!  Statefman,  that  an  Houfe 
of  C  ommons  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
him,  fhould  have  every  right  of  the  people 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  pleafure.  It  was 
foon  difcovered,  that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and 
the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  Government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 

The  power  of  the  Crown,  almoft  dead  and 
rotten  as  Prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 
much  more  ftrength,  and  far  lefs  odium,  under 
the  name  of  Influence.  An  influence,  which 
operated  without  noife  and  without  violence  ;  an 
influence  which  converted  the  very  antagonift, 
into  the  inftrument,  of  power  ;  which  contained 
in  itfelf  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth  and 
renovation  ;  and  which  the  diftreffes  and  the 
profperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to  ayg~ 

menu 
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ment,  was  an  admirable  fubftitute  for  a  Prero¬ 
gative,  that,  being  only  the  offspring  of  antiquated 
prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  original  ftamina 
irrefiftible  principles  of  decay  and  diffolution. 
The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  a  bottom  but  for 
a  temporary  fyftem  ;  the  intereft  of  attive  men 
in  the  State  is  a  foundation  perpetual  and  infal¬ 
lible.  However,  fome  circumftances,  arifing, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  in  a  great  degree  from 
accident,  prevented  the  effects  of  this  influence 
for  a  long  time  from  breaking  out  in  a  manner 
capable  of  exciting  any  ferious  apprehenfions. 
Although  Government  was  ftrong  and  flourifhed 
exceedingly,  the  Court  had  drawn  far  lefs  ad¬ 
vantage  than  one  would  imagine  from  this  great 
fource  of  power. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Crown,  deprived,  for 
the  ends  of  the  Revolution  itfelf,  of  many 
prerogatives,  was  found  too  weak  to  ftruggle 
againft  all  the  difficulties  which  preffed  fo  new 
and  unlettled  a  Government.  The  Court  was 
obliged  therefore  to  delegate  a  part  of  its  powers 
to  men  of  fuch  intereft  as  could  fupport,  and 
of  fuch  fidelity  as  would  adhere  to,  its  efta- 
bliffiment.  Such  men  were  able  to  draw  in  a 
greater  number,  to  a  concurrence  in  the  com¬ 
mon  defence.  This  connexion,  necelfary  at 
firft,  continued  long  after  convenient;  and  pro¬ 
perly  conducted  might  indeed,  in  all  fituations, 
be  an  ufeful  inftrument  of  Government.  At 
the  fame  time,  through  the  intervention  of  men 
of  popular  weight  and  character,  the  people 
poflefied  a  fecuritv  for  their  juft  portion  of  im¬ 
portance 
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portance  in  the  State.  But  as  the  title  to  the 
Crown  grew  ftronger  by  long  poffefiion,  and  by 
the  conftant  increafe  of  its  influence,  thefe  helps 
have  of  late  feemed  to  certain  perfons  no  better 
than  incumbrances.  The  powerful  managers  for 
Government  were  not  fufficiently  fubmiflive  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  pofleflors  of  immediate  and 
perfonal  favour,  fometimes  from  a  confidence  in 
their  own  ftrength  natural  and  acquired ;  fome¬ 
times  from  a  fear  of  offending  their  friends, 
and  weakening  that  lead  in  the  country,  which 
gave  them  a  confideration  independent  of  the 
Court.  Men  adted  as  if  the  Court  could  re¬ 
ceive,  as  well  as  confer,  an  obligation.  The 
influence  of  Government,  thus  divided  in  ap¬ 
pearance  between  the  Court  and  the  leaders  of 
parties,  became  in  many  cafes  an  acceffion  rather 
to  the  popular  than  to  the  royal  fcale  ;  and  fomc 
part  of  that  influence  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  poffefied  as  in  a  fort  of  mortmain 
and  unalienable  domain,  returned  again  to  the 
great  ocean  from  whence  it  arofe,  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  the  people.  This  method  there¬ 
fore  of  governing,  by  men  of  great  natural 
interest  or  great  acquired  confideration,  was 
viewed  in  a  very  invidious  light  by  the  true 
lovers  of  abfolute  monarchy.  It  is  the  nature 
of  defpotifm  to  abhor  power  held  by  any  means 
but  its  own  momentary  pleafure  >  and  to  an¬ 
nihilate  all  intermediate  fituations  between 
boundiefs  flrength  on  its  own  part,  and  total 
debility  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
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To  get  rid  of  all  this  intermediate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  importance,  and  to  fecure  to  the  Court 
the  unlimited  and  uncontrouled  life  of  its  own  vafl 
influence ,  under  the  foie  direction  of  its  own  pri¬ 
vate  favour ,  has  for  lome  years  part  been  the 
great  objeCt  of  policy.  If  this  were  compared, 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  mud  of  courfe  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  effeCts  which  the  moft  fanguine 
partizans  of  the  Court  could  poflibly  defire. 
Government  might  then  be  carried  on  without 
any  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
without  any  attention  to  the  dignity  of  the 
greater,  or  to  the  affections  of  the  lower  forts. 
A  new  projedt  was  therefore  devifed,  by  a  certain 
fet  of  intriguing  men,  totally  different  from  the 
fyftem  of  Adminiftration  which  had  prevailed 
fince  the  accefiion  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
This  projeCt,  I  have  heard,  was  firft  conceived 
by  fome  perfons  in  the  court  of  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  earlieff  attempt  in  the  execution  of  this 
defign  was  to  fet  up  for  Minifter,  a  perfon,  in 
rank  indeed  refpeCtable,  and  yery  ample  in 
fortune  ;  but  who,  to  the  moment  of  this  vaft 
and  fudden  elevation,  was  little  known  or  con- 
fidered  in  the  kingdom.  To  him  the  whole 
nation  was  to  yield  an  immediate  and  implicit 
fubmiflion.  But  whether  it  was  for  want  of 
firmnefs  to  bear  up  againft  the  firft  oppofition; 
or  that  things  were  not  yet  fully  ripened,  or  that 
this  method  was  not  found  the  moft  eligible; 
that  idea  was  foon  abandoned.  The  inftru- 
mental  part  of  the  projeCt  was  a  little  altered, 

to 
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to  accommodate  it  to  the  time,  and  to  bring 
things  more  gradually  and  more  furely  to  the 
one  great  end  propofed. 

The  firft  part  of  the  reformed  plan  was  to 
draw  a  line  which  fhould  feparate  the  Court  from 
the  Miniftry.  Hitherto  thefe  names  had  been 
looked  upon  as  fynonymous ;  but  for  the  future* 
Court  and  Adminiftration  were  to  be  conftdered 
as  things  totally  diftinft.  By  this  operation, 
two  fyftems  of  Adminiftration  were  to  be 
formed  ;  one  which  fhould  be  in  the  real  fecret 
and  confidence;  the  other  merely  oftenfible,  to 
perform  the  official  and  executory  duties  of 
Government.  The  latter  were  alone  to  be  re* 
fponfible ;  whilft  the  real  advifers,  who  enjoyed 
all  the  power,  were  effectually  removed  from  all 
the  danger. 

Secondly,  A  party  under  thefe  leaders  was  to  be 
formed  in  favour  of  the  Court  againf  the  Minifry  t 
this  party  was\  to  have  a  large  fhare  in  the 
emoluments  of  Government,  and  to  hold  it 
totally  feparate  from,  and  independent  of,  often-* 
fible  Adminiftration. 

The  third  point,  and  that  on  which  the  fuccefs 
of  the  whole  fcheme  ultimately  depended,  was 
to  bring  Parliament  to  an  acquiefcence  in  this 
project.  Parliament  was  therefore  to  be  taught 
by  degrees  a  total  indifference  to  the  perfons, 
rank,  influence,  abilities,  connexions,  and  cha¬ 
racter,  of  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown.  By  means 
of  a  difcipline,  on  which  I  ftiall  fay  more  here¬ 
after,  that  body  was  to  be  habituated  to  the 
moft  oppofite  in  terefts,  and  the  moft  difcordant 

politicks*  - 
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politicks.  All  connexions  and  dependencies 
among  fubjects  were  to  be  entirely'  diflfolved. 
As  hitherto  bufmefs  had  gone  through  the 
hands  of  leaders  of  Whigs  or  Tories,  ^nen  of 
talents  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  engage  to 
their  confidence,  now  the  method  was  to  be 
altered  ;  and  the  lead  was  to  be  given  to  men  of 
no  foit  of  coniideration  or  credit  in  the  country. 
This  want  of  natural  importance  was  to  be  their 
very  title  to  delegated  power.  Members  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  to  be  hardened  into  an  inienfi- 
bility  to  pride  as  well  as  to  duty.  Thole  high 
and  haughty  fentiments,  which  are  the  great 
fupport  of  independence,  were  to  be  let  down 
gradually.  Point  of  honour  and  precedence  were 
no  more  to  be  regarded  in  Parliamentary  deco¬ 
rum,  than  in  a  Turkilh  army.  It  was  to  be 
avowed  as  a  conftitutional  maxim,  that  the 
King  might  appoint  one  of  his  footmen,  or  one 
of  your  footmen,  for  Minifter  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be,  and  that  he  would  be,  as  well 
followed  as  the  firft  name  for  rank  or  wifdotn 
in  the  nation.  Thus  Parliament  was  to  look 
on,  as  if  perfectly  unconcerned;  while  a  cabal 
of  the  clofet  and  back-flairs  was  fubflituted  in 
the  place  of  a  national  Adminiflration. 

With  fuch  a  degree  of  acquiefcence,  any 
meafure  of  any  Court  might  well  be  deemed 
thoroughly  fecure.  The  capital  objects,  and  by 
much  the  moll  flattering  charadlerifticks  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power,  would  be  obtained.  Every  thing 
would  be  drawn  from  its  holdings  in  the  country 
to  the  perfonal  favour  and  inclination  of  the 

C  Prince. 
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Prince.  This  favour  would  be  the  foie  intro¬ 
duction  to  power,  and  the  only  tenure  by  which 
it  was  to  be  held  :  fo  that  no  perfon  looking 
towards  another*  and  all  looking  towards  the 
Court,  it  was  impoffible  but  that  the  motive 
which  folely  influenced  every  man’s  hopes  mud 
come  in  time  to  govern  every  man’s  condudt; 
till  at  laft  the  fervility  became  univerfal,  in  fpite 
of  the  dead  letter  of  any  laws  or  inftitutions 
whatfoever. 

How  it  fhould  happen  that  any  man  could  be 
tempted  to  venture  upon  fuch  a  project  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  may  at  firft  view  appear  furprizing. 
But  the  fadt  is,  that  opportunities  very  inviting 
to  fuch  an  attempt  have  offered ;  and  the  fcheme 
itfelf  was  not  deflitute  of  fome  arguments  not 
wliolly  unplauflble  to  recommend  it.  Thefe 
opportunities  and  thefe  arguments,  the  ufe  that 
has  been  made  of  both,  the  plan  for  carrying 
this  new  fcheme  of  government  into  execution, 
and  the  effects  which  it  has  produced,  are  in  mv 
opinion  worthy  of  our  ferious  confideration. 

His  Majefty  came  to  the  throne  of  thefe 
kingdoms  with  more  advantages  than  any  of 
his  predeceffors  fince  the  Revolution.  Fourth 
in  defcent,  and  third  in  fucceflion  of  his  Royal 
family,  even  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right,  in 
him,  faw  fomething  to  flatter  their  favourite 
prejudices;  and  to  jullify  a  transfer  of  their  at¬ 
tachments,  without  a  change  in  their  principles. 
The  perfon  and  caufe  of  the  Pretender  were  be¬ 
come  contemptible;  his  title  difowned  through¬ 
out  Europe,  his  party  dilbanded  in  England, 
i  His 
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His  Majefty  came  indeed  to  the  inheritance  of 
a  mighty  war;  but,  victorious  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  peace  was  always  in  his  power,  not 
to  negociate,  but  to  dictate.  No  foreign  habi¬ 
tudes  or  attachments  withdrew  him  from  the 
cultivation  of  his  power  at  home.  His  revenue 
for  the  civil  eftablilhment,  fixed  (as  it  was  then 
thought)  at  a  large,  but  definite  fum,  was  ample, 
without  being  invidious.  His  influence,  bv  ad¬ 
ditions  from  conqueft,  by  an  augmentation  of 
debt,  by  an  increafe  of  military  and  naval  efla- 
blifhment,  much  ftrengthened  and  extended. 
And  coming  to  the  throne  in  the  prime  and  full 
vigour  of  youth,  as  from  affeCtion  there  was  a 
ftrong  diflike,  fo  from  dread  there  feemed  to  be 
a  general  averfenefs,  from  giving  any  thing  like 
offence  to  a  Monarch,  againft  whofe  refentment 
oppofition  could  not  look  for  a  refuge  in  any 
fort  of  reverfionary  hope. 

Thefe  Angular  advantages  infpired  his  Majefly 
only  with  a  more  ardent  defire  to  preferve  un¬ 
impaired  the  fpirit  of  that  national  freedom*  to 
which  he  owed  a  fituation  fo  full  of  glory.  But 
to  others  it  fuggefted  fentiments  of  a  very- 
different  nature.  They  thought  they  now  be¬ 
held  an  opportunity  (by  a  certain  fort  of  States¬ 
men  never  long  undilcovered  or  unemployed)  of 
drawing  to  themfelves,  by  the  aggrandifement 
of  a  Court  Faction,  a  degree  of  power  which 
they  could  never  hope  to  derive  from  natural 
influence  or  from  honourable  fervice ;  and  which 
it  was  impoflible  they  could  hold  with  the  leaffc 
fecurity,  whilft  the  fyftem  of  Adminiftration 

C  2  relied 
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refted  upon  its  former  bottom.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  their  defign,  it  was 
neceffary  to  make  many  alterations  in  political 
arrangement,  and  a  fignal  change  in  the  opinions, 
habits,  and  connexions  of  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  who  at  that  time  aCted  in  publick. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  proceeded  gradually, 
but  not  flowly,  to  deftroy  every  thing  of  ftrength 
which  did  not  derive  its  principal  nourifhment 
from  the  immediate  pleafure  of  the  Court.  The 
greateft  weight  of  popular  opinion  and  party 
.  connexion  were  then  with  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle 
and  Mr.  Pitt.  Neither  of  thefe  held  their  im¬ 
portance  by  the  new  tenure  of  the  Court ;  they 
were  not  therefore  thought  to  be  fo  proper  as 
others  for  the  fervices  which  were  required  by 
that  tenure.  It  happened  very  favourably  for 
the  new  fyftem,  that  under  a  forced  coalition 
there  rankled  an  incurable  alienation  and  difguft 
between  the  parties  which  compofed  the  Admi- 
niftration.  Mr.  Pitt  was  firft  attacked.  Not 
fatisfied  with  removing  him  from  power,  they 
endeavoured  by  various  artifices  to  ruin  his  cha¬ 
racter.  The  other  party  feemed  rather  pleafed 
to  get  rid  of  fo  oppreffive  a  fupport;  not  per¬ 
ceiving,  that  their  own  fall  was  prepared  by  his, 
and  involved  in  it.  Many  other  reafons  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  daring  to  look  their  true 
lituation  in  the  face.  To  the  great  Whig  families 
it  was  extremely  difagreeable,  and  feemed  almoft 
unnatural,  to  oppofe  the  Adminiftration  of  a 
Pri  nee  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick.  Day  after 
day  they  hefitated,  and  doubted,  and  lingered, 

expedling 
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expedting  that  other  counfels  would  take  place; 
and  were  flow  to  be  perfuaded,  that  all  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Cabal,  was  the  effedt  not 
of  humour,  but  of  fyftem.  It  was  more  ftrongly 
and  evidently  the  interefl:  of  the  new  Court 
Fadtion,  to  get  rid  of  the  great  Whig  connexions, 
than  to  deftroy  Mr.  Pitt.  The  power  of  that 
gentleman  was  vafl:  indeed  and  merited ;  but 
it  was  in  a  great  degree  perfonal,  and  therefore 
tranfient.  Theirs  was  rooted  in  the  country. 
For,  with  a  good  deal  lels  of  popularity,  they 
poflefled  a  far  more  natural  and  fixed  influence. 
Long  pofleffion  of  Government;  vafl:  property  ; 
obligations  of  favours  given  and  received  ;  con¬ 
nexion  of  office ;  ties  of  blood,  of  alliance,  of 
friendfhip  (things  at  that  time  luppofed  of  fome 
force);  the  name  of  Whig,  dear  to  the  majority 
of  the  people;  the  zeal  early  begun  and  fteadily 
continued  to  the  Royal  Family:  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  formed  a  body  of  power. in  the  nation, 
which  was  criminal  and  devoted.  The  £reat 
ruling  principle  of  the  Cabal,  and  that  which, 
animated  and  harmonized  all  their  proceedings, 
how  various  foever  they  may  have  been,  was 
to  fignify  to  the  world,  that  the  Court  would 
proceed  upon  its  own  proper  forces  only;  and 
that  the  pretence  of  bringing  any  other  into  its 
fervice  was  an  afiront  to  it,  and  not  a  fupport. 
Therefore,  when  the  chiefs  were  removed,  in 
order  to  go  to  the  root,  the  whole  party  was  put 
under  a  profcription,  fo  general  and  fevere  as  to 
take  their  hard-earned  bread  from  the  lowed: 
officers^  in  a  manner  which  had  never  been 
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known  before,  even  in  general  revolutions.  But 
it  was  thought  neceftary  effectually  to  deftroy  all 
dependencies  but  one ;  and  to  fhew  an  example 
of  the  firmnefs  and  rigour  with  which  the  new 
fyftem  was  to  be  fupported. 

Thus  for  the  time  were  pulled  down,  in  the 
perfons  of  the  Whig  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Pitt 
.(in  fpite  of  the  fervices  of  the  one  at  the  ac- 
ceiTion  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  recent 
fervices  of  the  other  in  the  war),  the  two  only 
x  fe  cur  i ties  for  the  importance  of  the  people ; 

"  ^  power  arifing  from  popularity  ;  and  power  arijing 
from  connexion .  Here  and  there  indeed  a  few 
individuals  were  left  ftanding,  who  gave  fecu- 
rity  for  their  total  eftrangement  from  the  odious 
principles  of  party  connexion  and  perfonal  at¬ 
tachment;  and  it  muft  be  confefled  that  mod 
of  them  have  religioufly  kept  their  faith.  Such 
a  change  could  not  however  be  made  without  a 
mighty  fhock  to  Government. 

To  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  all 
thefe  movements,  principles  correfpondent  to 
them  had  been  preached  up  with  great  zeal. 
Every  one  muft  remember  that  the  Cabal  let  out 
with  the  moft  aftonifhing  prudery,  both  moral 
and  political.  Thole  who  in  a  few  months 
after  fouled  over  head  and  ears  into  the  deepeft 
and  dirtieft  pits  of  corruption,  cried  out  violently 
againft  the  indirect  pradtices  in  the  eledting  and 
managing  of  Parliaments,  which  had  formerly 
prevailed.  This  marvellous  abhorrence  which 
the  Court  had  fuddenly  taken  to  all  influence, 
was  not  only  circulated  in  conyerfation  through 
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the  kingdom,  but  pompoufly  announced  to  the 
publick,  with  many  other  extraordinary  things, 
in  a  pamphlet  *  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  manifefto  preparatory  to  fome  confiderable 
enterprize.  Throughout,  it  was  a  la t i re,  though 
in  terms  managed  and  decent  enough,  on  the 
politicks  of  the  former  Reign.  It  was  indeed 
written  with  no  fmall  art  and  addrefs. 

In  this  piece  appeared  the  fir!!  dawning  of  the 
new  fyftem ;  there  firll  appeared  the  idea  (then 
only  in  fpeculation)  of feparating  the  Court  from 
the  Adminif  ration ;  of  carrying  every  thing  from 
national  connexion  to  perfonal  regards  ;  and  of 
forming  a  regular  party  for  that  purpofe,  under 
the  name  of  King's  men. 

To  recommend  this  fyftem  to  the  people,  a 
perfpedtive  view  of  the  Court  gorgeoufly  painted, 
and  finely  illuminated  from  within,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  gaping  multitude.  Party  was  to 
be  totally  done  away,  with  all  its  evil  works. 
Corruption  was  to  be  caft  down  from  Court,  as 
Ate  was  from  Heaven.  Power  was  thencefor¬ 
ward  to  be  the  chofen  refidence  of  public  fpirit; 
and  no  one  was  to  be  fuppofed  under  any 
finifter  influence,  except  thole  who  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  in  difgrace  at  Court,  which  was 
to  ftand  in  lieu  of  all  vices  and  all  corruptions. 
A  fcheme  of  perfe&ion  to  be  realized  in  a  Mo¬ 
narchy  far  beyond  the  vifionary  Republick  of 
Plato.  The  whole  feenery  was  exadtly  difpofed 
to  captivate  thofe  good  fouls,  whofe  credulous 
tnorality  is  lb  invaluable  a  treafure  to  crafty 

*  Sentiments  of  an  honeft  Man. 
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politicians.  Indeed  there  was  wherewithall  to 
charm  every  body,  except  thofe  few  who  are  not 
much  plealed  with  profeffions  of  fupernatural 
virtue,  who  know  of  what  fluff  fuch  profeffions 
are  made,  for  what  purpofes  they  are  defigned, 
and  in  what  they  are  lure  conftantly  to  end. 
Many  innocent  gentlemen,  who  had  been  talk- 
pi  ole  all  their  lives  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  began  at  laft  to  open  their 
eyes  upon  their  own  merits,  and  to  attribute 
their  not  having  been  Lords  of  the  Treafury 
and  Lords  of  Trade  many  years  before,  merely 
to  the  prevalence  of  party,  and  to  the  Minifterial 
power,  which  had  fruflrated  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Court  in  favour  of  their  abilities.  Now 
was  the  time  to  unlock  the  fealed  fountain  of 
Royal  bounty,  which  had  been  infamoully  mo¬ 
nopolized  and  huckftered,  and  to  let  it  flow  at 
large  upon  the  whole  people.  The  time  was 
come,  to  reflore  Ivoyalty  to  its  original  fplendour. 
Mettle  le  Roy  hors  de  page,  became  a  fort  of 
watch-word.  And  it  was  conftantly  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  runners  of  the  Court,  that 
nothing  could  preferve  the  balance  of  the  con- 
ftitution  from  being  overturned  by  the  rabble, 
or  by  a  faction  of  the  nobility,  but  to  free  the 
Sovereign  effectually  from  that  Minifterial  ty, 
ranny  undei  whicn  the  Royal  dignity  had  been 

f  pprelfed  in  the  perfbn  of  his  Majefty’s  grand¬ 
father. 

rhefo  were  fome  of  the  many  artifices  ufed 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  great  change 
which  was  made  in  the  perfons  who  compofed 
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the  Miniftry,  and  the  dill  greater  which  was 
made  and  avowed  in  its  conftitution.  As  to 
individuals,  other  methods  were  employed  with 
them ;  in  order  fo  thoroughly  to  difunite  every 
party,  and  even  every  family,  that  no  concert , 
order ,  or  effedl,  ?nigbt  appear  in  any  future 
oppojition .  And  in  this  manner  an  Adminiftra- 
tion  without  connexion  with  the  people,  or  with 
one  another,  was  firft  put  in  pofleffion  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  good  confequences  followed  from  it, 
we  have  all  feen  ;  whether  with  regard  to  virtue, 
public  or  private  ;  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of 
the  Sovereign  ;  or  to  the  real  flrength  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  as  fo  much  ft  refs  was  then  laid  on 
the  neceflity  of  this  new  projed,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  take  a  view  of  the  effeds  of  this  Roval 
fervitude  and  vile  durance,  which  was  fo  de¬ 
plored  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Monarch,  and 
was  fo  carefully  to  be  avoided  in  the  reign  of 
his  Succeflbr.  The  effeds  were  thefe. 

In  times  full  of  doubt  and  danger  to  his  per- 
fon  and  family,  George  the  Second  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  Crown  conneded  with  the 
liberty  of  his  people,  not  only  unimpaired,  but 
improved,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty  three  years, 
pie  overcame  a  dangerous  rebellion,  abetted 
by  foreign  force,  and  raging  in  the  heart  of 
his  kingdoms ;  and  thereby  deftroyed  the  feeds 
of  all  future  rebellion  that  could  arife  upon  the 
fame  principle.  He  carried  the  glory,  the 
power,  the  commerce  of  England,  to  an  height 
unknown  even  to  this  renowned  nation  in  the 
times  of  its  greateft  profperity  ;  and  he  left  his 

fucceffion 
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fuccefllon  refting  on  the  true  and  only  true 
foundations  of  all  national  and  all  regal  greatnefsj 
affection  at  home,  reputation  abroad,  truft  in 
allies,  terror  in  rival  nations.  The  moft  ardent 
lover  of  his  country  cannot  wifh  for  Great  Britain 
an  happier  fate  than  to  continue  as  fhe  was 
then  left.  A  people  emulous  as  we  are  in  affec¬ 
tion  to  our  prefent  Sovereign,  know  not  how  to 
form  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  a  greater  bleffing 
upon  his  virtues,  or  an  higher  ftate  of  fe¬ 
licity  and  glory,  than  that  he  fhould  live,  and 
fhould  reign,  and,  when  Providence  ordains  it, 
fhould  die,  exactly  like  his  illuftrious  Prede- 
ceffor. 

A  great  Prince  may  be  obliged  (though  fuch 
a  thing  cannot  happen  very  often)  to  facrifice 
his  private  inclination  to  his  public  intereft.  A 
wife  Prince  will  not  think  that  fuch  a  reftraint 
implies  a  condition  of  fervility;  and  truly,  if 
fuch  was  the  condition  of  the  laft  reign,  and 
the  effeds  were  alfo  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed, 
we  ought,  no  lefs  for  the  fake  of  the  Sovereign 
whom  we  love,  than  for  our  own,  to  hear 
arguments  convincing  indeed,  before  we  depart 
from  the  maxims  of  that  reign,  or  fly  in  the 
face  of  this  great  body  of  ftrong  and  recent  ex¬ 
perience. 

One  of  the  principal  topicks  which  w'as  then, 
and  has  been  fince,  much  employed  by  that 
political  *  fchool,  is  an  affeded  terror  of  the 
growth  of  an  ariftocratic  pou'er,  prejudicial  to 

*  See  the  Political  Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  and 
many  others. 
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the  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  the  balance  of  the 
conftitution.  Any  new  powers  exercifed  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  or  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  by  the  Crown,  ought  certainly  to  excite  the 
vigilant  and  anxious  jealoufy  of  a  free  people. 
Even  a  new  and  unprecedented  courfe  of  adtion 
in  the  whole  Legiflature,  without  great  and 
evident  reafon,  may  be  a  fubjedl  of  juft  un- 
eafinefs.  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  may  not 
have  lately  appeared  in  the  Houfe  oi  Lords  a 
difpofition  to  lome  attempts  derogatory  to  the 
legal  rights  of  the  fubjedt.  If  any  fuch  have 
really  appeared,  they  have  arifen,  not  from  a 
power  properly  ariftocratic,  but  from  theifame 
influence  which  is  charged  with  having  excited 
attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons;  which  Houfe,  if  it  ffiould  have  been 
betrayed  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  its 
conftituents,  and  involved  in  a  charge  of  the 
very  fame  nature,  could  have  neither  power  nor 
inclination  to  repell  fuch  attempts  in  others. 
Thofe  attempts  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  can  no 
more  be  called  ariftocratic  proceedings,  than  the 
proceedings  with  regard  to  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  can  with  any 
fenfe  be  called  democratical. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Peers  have  a  great  influence 
in  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  part  of  the  public 
concerns.  While  they  are  men  of  property,  it 
is  impoffible  to  prevent  it,  except  by  fuch  means 
as  muft  prevent  all  property  from  its  natural 
operation  ;  an  event  not  eafily  to  be  compafled, 
V^hile  property  is  power ;  nor  by  any  means  to  be 

wifhed. 
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wilhed,  while  the  leaft  notion  exifts  of  the 
method  by  which  the  fpirit  of  liberty  acts,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  it  is  prefervcd.  If  any 
particular  Peers,  by  their  uniform,  upright, 
conftitutional  condud,  by  their  public  and  their 
private  virtues,  have  acquired  an  influence  in 
the  country;  the  people,  on  whofe  favour  that- 
influence  depends,  and  from  whom  itarofe,  will 
never  be  duped  into  an  opinion,  that  fuch  great- 
nefs  in  a  Peer  is  the  defpotifm  of  an  ariftocracy, 
when  they  know  and  feel  it  to  be  the  effed  and 
pledge  of  their  own  importance. 

I  am  no  friend  to  ariflocracy,  in  the  fenfe  at 
leaft  in  which  that  word  is  ufually  underfiood. 
If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot  cafes  on  the 
fuppofed  ruin  of  the  conftitution,  I  Should  be 
free  to  declare,  that  if  it  muft  perilh,  I  would 
rather  by  far  fee  it  refolved  into  any  other  form, 
than  loft  in  that  auftere  and  infolent  domination. 
But,  whatever  my  diflikes  may  be,  my  fears  are 
not  upon  that  quarter.  The  queftion,  on  the 
influence  of  a  Court,  and  of  a  Peerage,  is  not, 
which  of  the  two  dangers  is  the  moft  eligible, 
but  which  is  the  moft  imminent.  He  is  but 
a  poor  obferver,  who  has  not  feen,  that  the 
generality  of  Peers,  far  from  fupporting  them- 
ielves  in  a  ftate  of  independent  greatnefs,  are 
but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their 
proper  dignity,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an 
abjed  Servitude.  Would  to  God  it  were  true, 
that  the  fault  of  our  Peers  were  too  much  fpirit! 
It  is  worthy  of  fome  observation,  that  thefe 
gentlemen,  fo  jealous  of  ariftocracy,  make  no 
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compkints  of  the  power  of  thofe  Peers  (neither 
few  nor  inconfiderable)  who  are  always  in  the 
train  of  a  Court,  and  whofe  whole  weight  mud 
be  confidered  as  a  portion  of  the  fettled  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Crown.  This  is  all  fafe  and  right: 
but  if  fome  Peers  (I  am  very  forry  they  are  not 
as  many  as  they  ought  to  be)  fet  themfelves, 
in  the  great  concern  of  Peers  and  Commons, 
againft  a  back-flairs  influence  and  clandeftine 
government,  then  the  alarm  begins;  then  the 
conftitution  is  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  an 
ariftocracy. 

I  reft  a  little  the  longer  on  this  Court  topick, 
becaufe  it  was  much  infilled  upon  at  the  time  of 
the  great  change,  and  has  been  fince  frequently 
revived  by  many  of  the  agents  of  that  party :  for, 
whilft  they  are  terrifying  the  great  and  opulent 
with  the  horrors  of  mob-government,  they  are 
by  other  managers  attempting  (though  hitherto 
with  little  fuccefs)  to  alarm  the  people  with 
aphantom  of  tyranny  in  the  Nobles.  All 
this  is  done  upon  their  favourite  principle  of 
difunion,  of  flowing  jealoufies  amongft  the 
different  orders  of  the  State,  and  of  disjointing 
the  natural  ftrength  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  it 
may  be  rendered  incapable  of  refilling  the  linifler 
defigns  of  wicked  ifltcn,  who  have  engrofled  the 
Royal  power. 

Thus  much  of  the  topicks  chofen  by  the 
Cobrtiers  to  recommend  their  fyftem  ;  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  open  a  little  more  at  large  the 
nature  of  that  party  which  was  formed  for  its 

fupport.  Without  this,  the  whole  would  have 
1  been 
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been  no  better  than  a  vifionary  amufement,  like 
the  fcheme  of  Harrington’s  political  club,  and 
not  a  bulinefs  in  which  the  nation  had  a  real 
concern.  As  a  powerful  party,  and  a  party 
confti  udted  on  a  new  principle,  it  is  a  very  invit¬ 
ing  objeCt  of  curiofity. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  fince  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  until  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  always  em¬ 
ployed  in  fupporting  the  Minifters  of  State,  and 
in  carrying  on  the  public  bufinefs  according  to 
their  opinions.  But  the  party  now  in  queftion  is 
formed  upon  a  very  different  idea.  It  is  to 
intercept  the  favour,  protection  and  confidence 
or  the  Crown  in  the  paffage  to  its  Minifters;  it 
is  to  come  between  them  and  their  importance 
in  Parliament;  it  is  to  feparate  them  from  all 
their  natural  and  acquired  dependencies;  it  is 
intended  as  the  controul,  not  the  fupport,  of 
Adminiftration.  The  machinery  of  this  fyftem 
is  perplexed  in  its  movements,  and  falfe  in  its 
principle.  It  is  formed  on  a  fuppofition  that 
the  King  is  fomething  external  to  his  govern¬ 
ment;  and  that  he  may  be  honoured  and 
aggrandized,  even  by  its  debility  and  difgrace. 
The  plan  proceeds  exprefsly  on  the  idea  of 
enfeebling  the  regular  executory  power.  It 
proceeds  on  the  idea  of  weakening  the  State 
in  order  to  ftrength en  the  Court.  The  fcheme 
depending  intirely  on  diftruft,  on  difeonnexion, 
on  mutability  by  principle,  on  fyftematic  weak- 
nefs  in  every  particular  member ;  it  is  impoflible 

that 
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that  the  total  refultfhould  be  fubftantial  ftrength 
of  any  kind. 

As  a  foundation  of  their  fcheme,  the  Cabal 
have  eftablifhed  a  fort  of  Rota  in  the  Court. 
All  forts  of  parties,  by  this  means,  have  been 
brought  into  Adminiftration,  from  whence  few 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  without 
difgrace  5  none  at  all  without  confiderable  Ioffes. 
In  the  beginning  of  each  arrangement  no  pro- 
feffions  of  confidence  and  fupport  are  wanting, 
to  induce  the  leading  men  to  engage.  But 
while  the  Minifters  of  the  day  appear  in  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  power,  while  they  have  all 
their  canvas  fpread  out  to  the  wind,  and  every 
fail  filled  with  the  fair  and  profperous  gale  of 
Royal  favour,  in  a  fhort  time  they  find,  they 
know  not  how,  a  current,  which  fets  diredly 
againft  them  ;  which  prevents  all  progrefs  5  and 
even  drives  them  backwards.  They  grow 
afhamed  and  mortified  in  a  fituation,  which,  by 
its  vicinity  to  power,  only  ferves  to  remind  them 
the  more  flrongly  of  their  infignificance.  They 
are  obliged  either  to  execute  the  orders  of  their 
inferiors,  or  to  fee  themfelves  oppoled  by  the 
natural  inftruments  of  their  office.  With  the 
lofs  of  their  dignity,  they  lofe  their  temper.  In 
their  turn  they  grow  troubleiomc  to  that  Cabal, 
which,  whether  it  fupports  or  oppofes,  equally 
difgraces  and  equally  betrays  them.  It  is  lbon 
found  neceflary  to  get  rid  of  the  heads  of  Ad¬ 
miniftration  ;  but  it  is  of  the  heads  only.  As 
there  always  are  many  rotten  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bell:  connexions,  it  is  not  hard  to  per- 

°  fuade 
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fuade  feveral  to  continue  in  office  without  their 

leaders.  By  this  means  the  party  goes  out  much 

thinner  than  it  came  in;  and  is  only  reduced  in 

ft  length  by  its  temporary  pofleffion  of  power. 

Befides,  if  by  accident,  or  in  courfe  of  changes, 

tnat  power  fhould  be  recovered,  the  Junto  have 

thrown  up  a  retrenchment  of  thefe  carcafes, 

which  may  ferve  to  cover  themfelves  in  a  day  of 

danger.  They  conclude,  not  unwifely,  that  l'uch 

rotten  members  will  become  the  firft  objedts  of 

difguft  and  refentment  to  their  antient  connex¬ 
ions. 

They  contrive  to  form  in  the  outward  Admi- 
niftration  two  parties  at  the  leaft;  which, 
whilll:  they  are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces, 
are  both  competitors  for  the  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Cabal  j  and,  by  their  emulation, 
contribute  to  throw  every  thing  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  interior  managers. 

A  Miniftei  of  btate  will  fometimes  keephim- 
felf  totally  eftranged  from  all  his  collegues;  will 
differ  from  them  in  their  councils,  will  privately 
tiaveile,  and  publicly  oppofe,  their  meafures. 
lie  will,  however,  continue  in  his  employment. 
Inftead  of  buffering  any  mark  of  difpleafure,  he 
wili  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  unbounded  profuiion 
of  Court  rewards  and  careffes;  becaufe  he  does 
what  is  expedted,  and  all  that  is  expedted,  from 
men  in  office.  He  helps  to  keep  fome  form  of 
Adminiffration  in  being,  and  keeps  it  at  the 
fame  time  as  weak  and  divided  as  poffible. 

However,  we  muft  take  care  not  to  be 
miftaken,  or  to  imagine  that  fuch  perlons  have 

any 
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any  weight  in  their  oppoiition.  When,  by  them, 
Adminidration  is  convinced  of  its  infignificancy, 
they  are  foon  to  be  convinced  of  their  own. 
They  never  are  differed  to  fucceed  in  their 
oppoiition.  They  and  the  world  are  to  be 
fatisfied,  that,  neither  office,  nor  authority,  nor 
property,  nor  ability,  eloquence,  council,  fkill, 
or  union,  are  of  the  lead  importance;  but  that 
the  mere  influence  of  the  Court,  naked  of  ail 
fupport,  and  deftitute  of  all  management,  is 
abundantly  fufficient  for  all  its  own  purpofes. 

When  any  adverfe  connexion  is  to  be  dedroy- 
ed,  the  Cabal  feldom  appear  in  the  work  them- 
felves.  They  find  out  fome  perfon  of  whom 
the  party  entertains  an  high  opinion.  Such  a 
perfon  they  endeavour  to  delude  with  various 
pretences.  They  teach  him  firft  to  didrud,  and 
then  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  ;  among  whom, 
by  the  fame  arts,  they  excite  a  fimilar  diffidence 
of  him ;  fo  that,  in  this  mutual  fear  and  didrud* 
he  may  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  employed  as  the 
inffrument  in  the  change  which  is  brought 
about.  Afterwards  they  are  lure  to  dedroy  hint 
in  his  turn  ;  by  fetting  up  in  his  place  fome  per - 
fon  in  whom  he  had  himfelf  repored  the  greated 
confidence,  and  who  ferves  to  carry  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  adherents.  .  . 

When  Tuch  a  perfon  has  broke  in  this  manner 
with  his  connexions,  he  is  foon  compelled  to 
commit  fome  flagrant  acd  oi  iniquitous  peiionai 
hodility  againd  fome  of  them  (fuch  as  an 
attempt  to  drip  a  particular  friend  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  edate),  by  which  the  Caoal  hop-  to 
J  -  u  gender 
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render  the  parties  utterly  irreconcilable.  In 
truth,  they  have  fo  contrived  matters,  that 
people  have  a  greater  hatred  to  the  iubordi- 
nate  inftruments  than  to  the  principal  movers. 

As  in  deftroying  their  enemies  they  make 
ufe  of  inftruments  not  immediately  belonging 
to  their  corps,  lo  in  advancing  their  own  friends 
they  purfue  exactly  the  lame  method.  To 
promote  any  ol  them  to  conliderable  rank  or 
emolument,  they  commonly  take  care  that  the 
recommendation  ffiall  pafs  through  the  hands  of 
the  oftenfible  Miniftry  :  iuch  a  recommendation 
might  however  appear  to  the  world,  as  fomc 
proof  of  the  credit  of  Minifters,  and  fome 
means  of  increafing  their  ftrength.  To  prevent 
this,  the  perlons  fo  advanced  are  direded,  in 
all  companies,  induftrioufly  to  declare,  that  they 
are  under  no  obligations  whatfoever  to  Admi- 
mfti ation j  that  they  have  received  their  office 
from  another  quarter ;  that  they  are  totally  free 
and  independent. 

When  the  Faftion  has  any  job  of  lucre  to 
obtain,  or  of  vengeance  to  perpetrate,  their  way 
is,  to  felect,  lor  the  execution,  thofe  very  perfons 
to  whole  habits,  friendftiips,  principles,  and 
declarations,  iuch  proceedings  are  publicly 
known  to  be  the  moft  adverfe  ;  at  once  to  render 
the  inftruments  the  more  odious,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  more  dependent,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  Irotn  ever  repoling  a  confidence  in  any 
appearance  of  private  friendlhip,  or  publis 
principle. 


If 
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^  If  the  Adminiftration  leem  now  and  then, 
from  remiffnefs,  or  from  fear  of  making  them- 

O 

felves  difagreeable,  to  fuffer  any  popular  ex- 
cedes  to  go  unpunished,  the  Cabal  immediately 
fets  up  fome  creature  of  theirs  to  raife  a  cla¬ 
mour  againft  the  Ministers,  as  having  fhamefully 
betrayed  the  dignity  of  Government.  Then 
they  compel  the  Miniftry  to  become  aCtive  in 
conferring  rewards  and  honours  on  the  perfons 
who  have  been  the  inftruments  of  their  difgrace ; 
and,  after  having  firft  vilified  them  with  the 
higher  orders  for  fuffering  the  laws  to  fleep 
over  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  populace,  they 
drive  them  (in  order  to  make  amends  for  their 
former  inactivity)  to  fome  aft  of  atrocious  vi¬ 
olence,  which  renders  them  completely  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  people.  They  who  remember 
the  riots  which  attended  the  Middlefex  EleCtion; 
the  opening  of  the  prefent  Parliament;  and  the 
tranladtions  relative  to  Saint  George’s  Field's, 
will  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  an  application  of  thefe 
remarks. 

That  this  body  may  be  enabled  to  compafs 
all  the  ends  of  its  inflitution,  its  members  ate 
fcarcely  ever  to  aim  at  the  high  and  refponfible 
offices  of  the  State.  They  are  distributed  with 
Urt  and  iudgement  through  all  the  fecondary, 
but  efficient,  departments  of  office,  and  through 
the  houfeholds  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family  :  fo  as  on  one  hand  to  occupy  all  the 
avenues  to  the  Throne ;  and  on  the  other  to 
forward  or  frustrate  the  execution  of  any  mea- 
fure*  according  to  their  own  interelfs.  For 
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with  the  credit  and  fupport  which  they  are 
known  to  have,  though  for  the  greater  part  in 
■places  which  are  only  a  genteel  excuie  for  falary, 
they  pofiefs  all  the  influence  of  the  higheft 
pofts ,  and  they  dictate  publicly  in  almoft  every 
thing,  even  v  ith  a  parade  of  fuperiority.  When¬ 
ever  they  dilfent  (as  it  often  happens)  from  their  • 
nominal  leaders,  the  trained  part  of  the  Senate, 
inftindtively  in  the  fecrct,  is  fare  to  follow  them 
provided  the  leaders,  fenfible  of  their  iituation, 
do  not  of  themfelves  recede  in  time  from  their 
molt  declared  opinions.  This  latter  is  generally 
the  cafe.  It  will  not  be  conceivable  to  any  one 
who  has  not  feen  it,  what  pleafure  is  taken  by  the 
Cabal  in  rendering  thefe  heads  of  office  throughly 
contemptible  and  ridiculous.  And  when  they 
are  become  fo,  they  have  then  the  beft  chance 
for  being  well  fupported. 

The  members  of  the  Court  Fadtion  are  fully 
indemnified  for  not  holding  places  on  the  ilipperv 
heights  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  by  the  lead 
in  all  affairs,  but  alfo  by  the  perfect  fecuritv  in 
which  they  enjoy  lefs  confpicuous,  but  very 
advantageous  lituations.  Their  places  are*  in 
exprefs  legal  tenure,  or  in  effect,  ail  of  them 
for  life.  Wbilft  the  firft  and  moft  refpedtable 
perfons  in  the  kingdom  are  toiled  about  like 
tennis  balls,  the  iport  of  a  blind  and  infoient 
caprice,  no  Mmifter  dares  even  to  caff  an  oblique 
glance  at  the  loweft  of  their  body.  If  an  attempt 
be  made  upon  one  of  this  corps,  immediately  he 
flies  to  fandtuary,  and  pretends  to  the  moft  in¬ 
violable  of  all  promifes.  No  convcniency  of 
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public  arrangement  is  available  to  remove  any 
one  of  them  from  the  fpecific  fituation  he  holds  ; 
and  the  flighted  attempt  upon  one  of  them,  by 
the  moft  powerful  Minifter,  is  a  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  to  his  own  deftrudlion. 

«/ 

Confcious  of  their  independence,  they  bear 
themfelves  with  a  lofty  air  to  the  exterior 
Minifters.  Like  Janiffaries,  they  derive  a  kind 
of  freedom  from  the  very  condition  of  their 
fervitude.  They  may  adt  juft  as  they  pleafe  ; 
provided  they  are  true  to  the  great  ruling  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  inftitution.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
at  all  wonderful,  that  people  ftiould  be  fo  deli- 
rous  of  adding;  themfelves  to  that  body,  in  which 
they  may  poiTefs  and  reconcile  (atisf adtions  the 
moft  alluring,  and  feemingly  the  moft  contra¬ 
dictory  ;  enjoying  at  once  all  the  fpirited  plealure 
of  independence,  and  all  the  grots  lucre  and  fat 
emoluments  of  fervitude. 

Here  is  a  fketch,  though  a  flight  one,  of  the 
ccnftitution,  laws,  and  policy,  of  this  new  Court 
corporation.  The  name  by  which  they  elude 
to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  is  that  of  King’s  men, 
or  the  King's  friends,  by  an  invidious  exclufion 
of  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  moft  loyal  and  affec¬ 
tionate  fubjehts.  The  whole  fyftem,  compre¬ 
hending  the  exterior  and  interior  Administra¬ 
tions,  is  commonly  called,  in  the  technical  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Court,  Double  Cabinet  in  French 
or  Englifh,  as  you  chool'e  to  pronounce  it. 

Whether  all  this  he  a  vifion  of  a  diftra&ed 
brain,  or  the  invention  of  a  malicious  heart,  or 
a  real  Faftion  in  the  country,  mu  ft  be  judged 
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by  the  appearances  which  things  have  worn  far. 
eight  years  paft.  Thus  far  1  am  certain,  that 
there  is  not  a  lingle  public  man,  in  or  out  of 
pftice,  who  has  not,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
born  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
now  relatecL  In  particular,  no  perfons  have 
been  more  ftreng  in  their  aftertions,  and  louder 
and  more  indecent  in  their  complaints,  than 
thofe  who  compote  all  the  exterior  part  of  the 
prefent  Adminiftration  ;  in  whofe  time  that 
Faction  has  arrived  at  fuch  an  height  of  power, 
and  of  boldnefs  in  the  ufe  oi  it,  as  may,  in  the. 
end,  perhaps  bring  about  its  total  deftrudlion. 

It  is  true,  that  about  four  years  ago,  during 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Marquis  oi  Rocking¬ 
ham,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  on  Govern¬ 
ment  without  their  concurrence.  However, 
this  was  only  a  transient  cloud ;  they  were  hid 
but  for  a  moment ;  and  their  conftellation  blazed 
out  .with  greater  brightnefs,  and  a  far  more  vi¬ 
gorous  influence,  fome  time  after  it  was  blown 
over.  An  attempt  was  at  that  time  made  (but 
without  any  idea  of  profeription)  to  break  their 
corps,  to  difcountenance  their  doctrines,  to  re¬ 
vive  connexions  of  a  different  kind,  to  reliore 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Whigs,  to  re¬ 
animate  the  cauie  of  Liberty  by  MinifteriaJ 
countenance ;  and  then  for  the  firft  time  were 
men  feen  attached  in  office  to  every  principle 
they  had  maintained  in  oppofition.  No  one 
will  doubt,  that  fuch  men  were  abhorred  and 
violently  oppoled  by  the  Court  Fadtion,  and  that 
j(uch  a  fvftem  could  have  but  a  ffiort  duration, 
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It  may  appear  fomewhat  affeCted,  that  in  fo 
much  difcourfe  upon  this  extraordinary  Party, 

I  fhould  fay  io  little  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who 
is  the  luppofed  head  of  it.  But  this  was  neither 
owing  to  affectation  nor  inadvertence.  I  have 
carefully  avoided  the  introduction  of  perfonal 
reflexions  of  any  kind.  Much  the  greater  part 
of  toe  topicks  which  have  been  ufed  to  blacken 
this  Nobleman,  are  either  unjuft  or  frivolous. 
At  beft,  they  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  re- 
fentment  of  this  bitter  calamity  a  wrong  di¬ 
rection,  and  to  turn  a  public  grievance  into 
a  mean  perfonal,  or  a  dangerous  national, 
quarrel.  Where  there  is  a  regular  fcheme  of 
operations  carried  on,  it  is  the  fyftem,  and  not 
any  individual  perfon  who  aCts  in  it,  that  is 
truly  dangerous.  This  fyftem  has  not  rifen 
folelv  from  the  ambition  ot  Lord  Bute,  but  from 
the  circumftances  which  favoured  it,  and  from 
an  indifference  to  tiie  constitution  which  had 
been  for  fome  time  growing  among  our  gentry. 
We  fhould  have  been  tried  with  it,  if  the  Earl 
of  Bute  had  never  exifted ;  and  it  will  want 
neither  a  contriving  head  nor  active  members, 
when  the  Earl  of  Bute  exifts  no  longer.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  rail  at  Eoid  Bute,  but  firmly 
to  embody  againft  this  (Court  I  aity  and  its  pi  no¬ 
tices,  which  can  afford  us  any  profpect  of  relief 

in  our  prefent  condition* 

Another  motive  induces  me  to  put  the  per¬ 
fonal  confederation  of  Lord  Bute  wholly  out  of 
the  queftion.  He  communicates  very  little  in 
a  direCt  manner  with  the  greater  part  01  our  men 
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of  bufinefs.  This  has  never  been  his  cufconi. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  furrounds  them 
with  his  creatures.  Several  imagine,  therefore, 
mat  they  have  a  very  good  excule  for  doing  all 
in'  work  of  this  Fadtion,  when  they  have  no  per- 
fuivai  connexion  with  Lord  Bute.  But  whoever 
becomes  a  party  to  an  Adminiftration,  cornpofed 
of  infulated  individuals,  without  faith  plighted, 
tie,  or  common  principle  ;  an  Adminiflration 
comritutionaily  impotent,  becauie  fupported  by 
no  party  in  the  nation;  he  who  contributes  to 
deftroy  the  connexions  of  men  and  their  truft 
in  one  another,  or  in  any  fort  to  throw  the  de¬ 
pendence  of-  public  conn  ids  upon  private  will  and 
favour,  potlibly  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  the  Earl  of  Bute.  It  matters  little  whether  he 
be  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  that  particular 
perfon.  But  let  him  be  who  or  what  he  will, 
he  abets  a  Fadtion  that  is  driving  hard  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  He  is  fapping  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  its  liberty,  difturbing  the  fources  of  its 
domeftic  tranquillity,  weakening  its  govern¬ 
ment  over  its  dependencies,  degrading  it  from 
all  its  importance  in  the  fyftem  of  Europe. 

It  is  this  unnatural  infufion  of  a  fyftem  of 
Favouritifn  into  a  Government  which  in  a 
great  part  of  its  conftitution  is  popular,  that 
has  raifed  the  prefent  ferment  in  the  nation. 
1  he  people,  without  entering  deeply  into  its 
principles,  could  plainly  perceive  its  effedts,  in 
muen  violence,  in  a  great  fpirit  of  innovation, 
and  a  general  diforder  in  all  the  functions  of 
Governm  en  t.  i  keep  my  cve  folely  on  this 
3  . '  fyftem  5 
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fyftem ;  if  I  fpeak  of  thofe  meafures  which 
have  arifen  from  it,  it  will  be  fo  far  only  as  they 
illuftrate  the  general  fcheme.  This  is  the 
fountain  of  all  thofe  bitter  waters  of  which, 
through  an  hundred  different  conduits,  we  have 
drunk  until  we  are  ready  to  burft.  The  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Miniftry,  abufed  by  bad  or  weak  men, 
has  given  rife  to  a  fyftem,  which,  without 
directly  violating  the  letter  of  any  law,  ope¬ 
rates  againft  the  Spirit  of  the  whole  conftitution. 

A  plan  of  Favouritifm  for  our  executory 
Government  is  effentially  at  variance  with  the 
plan  of  our  Legiflature.  One  great  end  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  mixed  Government  like  ours, 
compofed  of  Monarchy,  and  of  controuls,  on 
the  part  of  the  higher  people  and  the  lower, 
is  that  the  Prince  (hall  not  be  able  to  violate 
the  laws.  This  is  ufetul  indeed  and  funda¬ 
mental.  But  this,  even  at  firft  view,  is  no 
more  than  a  negative  advantage;  an  armour 
merely  defenfive.  It  is  therefore  next  in  order, 
and  equal  in  importance,  that  the  diferetionary 
powers  which  are  neceffiarily  vejled  in  the  Monarch , 
whether  for  the  execution  of  the  laws ,  or  for  the 
nomination  to  magijlracy  and  office ,  or  jor  con¬ 
ducing  the  affairs  of  peace  and  war ,  or  for 
ordering  the  revenue ,  jhould  all  he  exercifed  upon 
public  principles  and  national  grounds ,  and  not 
on  the  likings  or  prejudices,  the  intrigues  or 
policies ,  of  a  Court.  This,  I  laid,  is  equal  in 
importance  to  the  fecuring  a- Government  ac¬ 
cording  to  law*  '1  he  laws  reach  but  a  very 
°  little 
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t tie  way.  Constitute  Government  how  you 
pleafe,  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  it  muft 
depend  upon  the  exercile  of  the  powers  which 
are  left  at  large  to  the  prudence  and  uprightnefs 
of  Minifters  of  State.  Even  all  the  ufe  and 
.potency  or  the  laws  depends  upon  them. 
Without  them,  your  Commonwealth  is  no 
better  than  a  fcheme  upon  paper  ;  and  not  a 
living,  afting,  effective  constitution.  it  is  poffi- 
ble,  that  through  negligence,  or  ignorance,  or 
defign  artfully  conducted,  Ministers  may  fuffer 
one  part  of  Government  to  languifh,  another 
to  be  perverted  from  its  purpofes,  and  every  va¬ 
luable  intereft  of  the  country  to  fail  into  ruin 
and  decay,  without  pcffibihicy  of  fixing  any 
Single  aft  on  which  a  criminal  prosecution  can 
be  juiily  grounded.  T.  he  due  arrangement  of 
men  in  the  active  part  of  the  State,  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  purpofes  of  a  wife  Go¬ 
vernment,  ought  to  be  among  its  very  fir  ft  and 
deareft  obje&s.  When,  theiefore,  the  abettors 
ot  the  new  fyftem  tell  us,  that  between  them 
and  their  oppofers  there  is  nothing  but  a 
Struggle  for  power,  and  that  therefore  we  are 
no-ways  concerned  in  it;  we  muft  tell  thole 
who  have  the  impudence  to  infult  us  in  this 
manner,  that  of  all  things  we  ought  to  be  the 
moft  concerned,  who  and  what  fort  of  men  they 
are,  that  hold  the  truft  of  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us.  Nothing  can  render  this  a  point 
of  indifference  to  the  nation,  but  what  muft 
either  render  us  totally  defperate,  or  foothe  us 
into  the  lecurity  of  idcots.  We  muft  Softer* 

into 
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into  a  credulity  below  the  milkinefs  of  infancy, 
to  think  all  men  virtuous.  We  muft  be  tainted 
with  a  malignity  truly  diabolical,  to  believe  all 
the  world  to  be  equally  wicked  and  corrupt. 
Men  are  in  public  life  as  in  private,  fome 
good,  fome  evil.  The  elevation  of  the  one, 
and  the  depreffion  of  the  other,  are  the  firft 
objefts  of  all  true  policy.  But  that  form  of 
Government,  which,  neither  in  its  diredt  infti- 
tutions,  nor  in  their  immediate  tendency,  has 
contrived  to  throw  its  affairs  into  the  mod  truft- 
worthy  hands,  but  has  left  its  whole  executory 
fyfetn  to  be  difpofed  of  agreeably  to  the  un¬ 
controlled  pleafure  of  any  one  man,  however 
excellent  or  virtuous,  is  a  plan  of  polity  defective 
not  only  in  that  member,  but  confequentially 

erroneous  in  every  part  of  it. 

In  arbitrary  Governments,  the  conftitution 
of  the  Miniftry  follows  the  conftitution  of  the 
Legislature.  Both  the  Law  and  the  Magiftrate 
are  the  creatures  of  Will.  It  muft  be  fo. 
Nothing,  indeed,  will  appear  more  certain,  on 
any  tolerable  consideration  of  this  matter,  than 
that  every  fort  of  Government  ought  io  have 
its  Admimjlratoin  correjpondent  to  its  Legijlature . 
If  it  Should  be  otherwife,  things  muft  lall  into 
an  hideous  diforder.  The  people  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,  who  have  taken  Such  care  that 
their  laws  Should  be  the  refult  of  general  con¬ 
sent,  cannot  be  fo  fenfelefs  as  to  fuller  their 
executory  fyftem  to  be  compoled  of  pci  Ions  on 
whom  they  have  no  dependence,  and  whom  no 
proofs  of  the  public  love  and  confidence  have 
1  ■  recommended 
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recommended  to  thofe  powers,  upon  the  ufe 
of  which  the  very  being  of  the  State  depends. 

t  lie  popular  eledtion  of  magistrates,  and 
popular  difpofition  of  rewards  and  honours,  is 
one  of  the  hr  ft  advantages  of  a  free  State. 
Without  it,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it, 
perhaps  the  people  cannot  long  enjoy  the  fub- 
ftance  of  fseedom  ;  certainly  none  of  the  Vivify¬ 
ing  energy  of  good  Government.  The  frame 
of  our  Commonwealth  did  not  admit  of  fuch 


an  actual  election  :  but  it  provided  as  Well,  and 
(while  the  fbirit  pf  the  confutation  is  preferved) 
better  for  all  the  effects  of  it  than  by  the  method 
of  fufFrage  in  any  democratic  State  whatfoever. 
It  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  held  the  firft 
duty  of  Parliament,  to  refufe  to  fupport  Govern- 
ment,  until  power  was  in  the  hands  of  perfons  who 
were  acceptable  to  the  people ,  or  while  fabliaus 
predominated  in  the  Court  in  which  the  nation  had 
no  confidence.  Thus  all  the  good  effefts  of  po¬ 
pular  election  were  fuppofed  to  be  fecured  to  us, 
without  the  mifehiefs  attending  on  perpetual 
intrigue,  and  a  diflinft  canvals  for  every  parti¬ 
cular  office  throughout  the  body  of  the  people. 
1  'his  was  the  moil  noble  and  refined  part  of  our 
conltitution.  The  people,  by  their  reprefent- 
atives  and  grandees,  were  intruded  with  a  de¬ 
liberative  power  in  making  laws ;  the  King  with 
tne  controul  of  his  negative.  The  King  was  in¬ 
truded  with  the  deliberative  choice  and  the 
elediion  to  office  ;  the  people  had  the  negative  in  a 
Parliamentary  refufal  to  fupport.  Formerly  this 
power  of  controul  was  what  kept  Minifters  in 
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awe  of  Parliaments,  and  Parliaments  in  reve¬ 
rence  with  the  people.  If  the  ufe  of  this  power 
of  controul  on  the  fyftem  and  perfons  of  Adtni- 
niftration  is  gone,  every  thing  is  loft.  Parliament 
and  all.  We  may  allure  ourfelves,  that  if  Par¬ 
liament  will  tamely  fee  evil  men  take  poffeftion 
of  all  the  ftrong-holds  of  their  country,  and 
allow  them  time  and  means  to  fortify  them- 
felves,  under  a  pretence  of  giving  them  a  fair 
trial,  krid  upon  a  hope  of  difcovering,  whether 
they  will  not  be  reformed  by  power,  and  whe¬ 
ther  their  meafures  will  not  he  better  than  their 
morals;  fuch  a  Parliament  will  give  countenance 
to  their  meafures  alfo,  whatever  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  pretend,  and  whatever  thofe  mea¬ 
fures  may  be. 

Every  good  political  inftitution  muft  have  a 
preventive  operation  as  well  as  a  remedial.  It 
ought  to  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exclude  had 
men  from  Government,  and  not  to  truft  lor  the 
l'afety  of  the  State  to  fubfequent  puniihment 
alone  :  punifhment,  which  has  ever  been  tardy 
and  uncertain;  and  which,  when  power  is 
fuffered  in  bad  hands,  may  chance  to  fall  ra¬ 
ther  on  the  injured  than  the  criminal. 

Before  men  are  put  forward  into  the  great 
trufts  of  the  State,  they  ought  by  their  conduct 
to  have  obtained  fuch  a  degree  of  eftimation  in 
their  country,  as  may  be  fome  fort  of  pledge  and 
fecurity  to  the  publick,  that  they  will  not  abide 
thofe  trufts.  It  is  no  mean  fecurity  for  a  proper 
ufe  of  power,  that  a  man  has  ihewn  by  the 

general  tenor  of  his  adlions,  that  the  aftebtion, 

the 
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the  good  opinion,  the  confidence,  of  his  fellow 
citizens  have  been  among  the  principal  objcdfs 
ol  his  life ;  and  that  he  has  owed  none  of  the 
gradations  of  his  power  or  fortune  to  a  fettled 
contempt,  or  occafional  forfeiture  of  their 
efteem. 

That  man  who  before  he  comes  into  power 
has  no  triends,  or  who  coming  into  power  is 
obliged  to  delert  his  friends,  or  who  lofing  it 
has  no  friends  to  fympathize  with  him ;  he  who 
lias  no  fway  among  any  part  of  the  landed  or 
commercial  intereft,  but  whofe  whole  importance 
has  begun  with  his  office,  and  is  fure  to  end 
with  it;  is  a  pcrfon  who  ought  never  to  be 
lufferedby  a  controuling  Parliament  to  continue 
in  any  of  thole  fituations  which  confer  the  lead 
-and  direction  of  all  our  public  affairs;  becaufe 
fuch  a  man  has  no  connexion 
of  the  people . 

1  hole  knots  or  cabals  of  men  who  have  got 
together,  avowedly  without  any  public  principle, 
in  order  to  fell  their  conjunct  iniquity  at  the 
higher  rate,  and  are  therefore  univerfally  odious, 
ought  never  to  be  fuffered  to  domineer  in  the 
State;  becaufe  they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
Jentiments  and  opinions  of  the  people « 

Thefe  are  confederations  which  in  my  opinion 
enforce  the  neceffity  of  having  fome  better  rea- 
fon,  in  a  free  country,  and  a  free  Parliament,  for 
iupporting  the  Mmifters  of  the  Crown,  than 
that  ffiort  one,  'That  the  King  has  thought  proper 
to  appoint  them .  There  is  fomething  very  courtly 
in  this*  But  it  is  a  principle  pregnant  with  all 

fort* 
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forts  of  mifchief,  in  a  conftitution  like  ours,  to 
turn  the  views  of  active  men  from  the  country 
to  the  Court.  Whatever  be  the  road  to  power, 
that  is  the  road  which  will  be  trod,  if  the 
opinion  or  the  country  be  of  no  ufe  as  a  means 
of  power  or  confideration,  the  qualities  which 
ufually  procure  that  opinion  will  be  no  longer 
cultivated.  And  whether  it  will  be  right,  in  a 
State  fo  popular  in  its  conftitution  as  ours,  to 
leave  ambition  without  popular  motives,  and  to 
truft  all  to  the  operation  of  pure  virtue  in  the 
minds  of  Kings  and  Minifters,  dnd  public  men, 
muft  be  lubmitted  to  the  judgement  and  good 
fenfe  of  the  people  of  England. 

Cunning  men  are  here  apt  to  break  in,  and, 
without  directly  controverting  the  principle, 
to  raife  objections  from  the  difficulty  under 
which  the  Sovereign  labours,  to  diftinguifh 
the  genuine  voice  and  fentiments  of  his  pec  pie, 
from  the  clamour  of  a  faction,  by  which  it  is 
fo  eaiily  counterfeited.  The  nation,  they  fay, 
is  generally  divided  into  parties,  with  views  and 
palfions  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  the  King 
Ihould  put  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
of  them,  he  is  lure  to  difguft  the  reft;  if  he 
feledt  particular  men  from  among  them  all,  it  is 
an  hazard  that  he  difgufts  them  all.  Thofe  who 
are  left  out,  however  divided  before,  will  foon 
run  into  a  body  of  oppofition  ;  which,  being  a 
collection  of  many  difeontents  into  one  focus, 
will  without  doubt  be  hot  and  violent  enough. 
Fadtion  will  make  its  cries  refound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar, 

when 
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when  by  for  the  majority,  and  much  the  better 
part,  will  fcem  for  a  while  as  it  were  annihilated 
by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and  mode¬ 
ration  incline  them  to  enjoy  the  blefiings  of 
Government.  Betides  that  the  opinion  of  the 
meer  vulgar  is  a  miferable  rule  even  with  regard 
to  themfelvcs,  on  account  of  their  violence  and 
inftability.  So  that  if  you  were  to  gratify  them 
in  their  humour  to-day,  that  very  gratification 
would  be  a  ground  of  their  diflatisfadion  on 
the  next.  Now  as  all  thefe  rules  of  public 
opinion  are  to  be  collected  with  great  difficulty, 
and  to  be  applied  with  equal  uncertainty  as  to 
the  effedt,  what  better  can  a  King  of  England 
do,  than  to  employ  fuch  men  as  he  finds  to 
have  views  and  inclinations  mod:  conformable  to 
his  own  y  who  are  leaft  infected  with  pride  and 
felf- will,  and  who  are  lead  moved  by  fuch 
popular  humours  as  are  perpetually  traverfing 
his  defigns,  and  difturbing  his  fervice ;  trufting 
that,  when  he  means  no  ill  to  his  people,  he  will 
be  fupported  in  his  appointments,  whether  he 
choofes  to  keep  or  to  change,  as  his  private 
judgement  or  his  pleafure  leads  him?  He  will 
find  a  fure  refourcc  in  the  real  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown,  when  it  is  not  fuffered  to 
become  an  inflrument  in  the  hands  of  a  fadliom 
I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  this  mode  of  reafoning;  beeauie  I  will 
not  aflert,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  art 
of  Government.  Undoubtedly  the  very  beft 
Adminiftration  mud;  encounter  a  great  deal  of 
oppofition ;  and  the  very  word:  will  find  more 
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fupport  than  it  deferves.  Sufficient  appearances 
will  never  be  wanting  to  thole  who  have  a 
mind  to  deceive  themlelves.  It  is  a  fallacy  in. 
conftant  ufe  with  thofe  who  would  level  all 
things,  and  confound  right  with  wrong,  to  infill 
upon  the  inconveniencies  which  are  attached  to 
every  choice,  without  taking  into  corilideration 
the  different  weight  and  confequence  of  thofe 
inconveniencies.  The  queftion  is  not  concern- 
ing  abfolute  difcontent  or  perfect  fatisfadtion  in 
Government neither  of  which  can  be  pure 
and  unmixed  at  any  time,  or  upon  any  fyftem. 
The  controverfy  is  about  that  degree  of  good 
humour  in  the  people,  which  may  poffibly  be 
attained,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  for. 
While  fome  politicians  may  be  waiting  to  know 
whether  the  fenfe  of  every  individual  be  againfl 
them,  accurately  diftinguiffiing  the  vulgar  from 
the  better  fort,  drawing  lines  between  the  en- 
terprizes  of  a  faction  and  the  efforts  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  they  may  chance  to  fee  the  Government, 
which  they  are  fo  nicely  weighing,  and  divid¬ 
ing,  and  diftinguiffiing,  tumble  to  the  ground  in 
the  midft  of  their  wife  deliberation.  Prudent 
men,  when  fo  great  an  objedt  as  the  fecurity 
of  Government,  or  even  its  peace,  is  at  flake, 
will  not  run  the  rifque  of  a  decifion  which  may 
be  fatal  to  it.  They  who  can  read  the  political 
fky  will  ffe  an  hurricane  in  a  cloud  no  bigger 
than  an  hand  at  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon, 
and  will  run  into  the  fir  ft  harbour.  No  lines 
can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wifdom. 
They  are  a  matter  incapable  of  exact  definition. 

E  But 
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But,  though  no  man  can  draw  a  ftroke  between 
the  confines  of  day  and  night,  yet  light  and 
darknefs  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably  diftinguifh- 
able.  Nor  will  it  be  impoflible  for  a  Prince  to 
find  out  fuch  a  mode  of  Government,  and  fuch 
perfons  to  adminifier  it,  as  will  give  a  great 
.degree  of  content  to  his  people  ;  without  any 
curious  and  anxious  refearch  for  that  abftraCf, 
univerfal,  perfect  harmony,  which  while  he  is 
feeking,  he  abandons  thofe  means  of  ordinary 
tranquillity  which  are  in  his  power  without  any 
refearch  at  all. 

It  is  not  more  the  duty  than  it  is  the  intereft 
of  a  Prince,  to  aim  at  giving  tranquillity  to  his 
Government.  But  thole  who  advife  him  may 
have  an  intereft  in  diforder  and  confufion.  If 
the  opinion  of  the  people  is  againft  them,  they 
will  naturally  with  that  it  fhould  have  no  pre¬ 
valence.  Here  it  is  that  the  people  muft  on 
their  part  (hew  themfelves  fenfible  of  their  own 
value.  Their  whole  importance,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  and  afterwards  their  whole  freedom, 
is  at  flake.  Their  freedom  cannot  long  furvive 
their  importance.  Here  it  is  that  the  natural 
ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  the  great  peers,  the 
leading  landed  gentlemen,  the  opulent  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  the  fubftantia!  yeomanry, 
muft  interpofe,  to  refcue  their  Prince,  them¬ 
felves,  and  their  pofterity. 

We  are  at  prefent  at  iffue  upon  this  point.  W e 
are  in  the  great  crifisof  this  contention;  and  the 
part  which  men  take  one  way  or  other,  will  ierve 
to  difcriminate  their  characters  and  their  prin¬ 
ciples. 
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ciples.  Until  the  matter  is  decided,  the  country 
will  remain  in  its  prefent  confufion.  For  while 
a  fyftem  of  Adminiftration  is  attempted,  entirely 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  not 
conformable  to  the  plan  of  their  Government, 
every  thing  muft  neceffarily  be  difordercd  for  a 
time,  until  this  fyftem  deftroys  the  conftitu- 
tion,  or  the  conftitution  gets  the  better  of  this 
fyftem. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  peculiar  venom 
and  malignity  in  this  political  diftemper  beyond 
any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.  In  former 
times  the  projectors  of  arbitrary  Government 
attacked  only  the  liberties  of  their  countrv ;  a 
defign  furely  mifchievous  enough  to  have  fatis- 
fied  a  mind  of  the  mod  unruly  ambition.  But 
a  fyftem  unfavourable  to  freedom  may  be  fo 
formed,  as  confiderably  to  exalt  the  grandeur  of 
the  State  ;  and  men  may  find  in  the  pride  and 
fplendor  of  that  profperity  fomc  fort  of  confo- 
laticn  for  the  lofs  of  their  folid  privileges.  Indeed 
the  increafe  of  the  power  of  the  State  has  often 
been  urged  by  artful  men,  as  a  pretext  for  fome 
abridgement  of  the  public  liberty.  Bui  the 
fcheme  of  the  junto  under  consideration,  not 
only  ftrikes  a  pally  into  every  nerve  of  our  free 
conftitution,  but  in  the  fame  decree  benumbs 

7  O 

and  ftupifies  the  whole  executive  power;  render¬ 
ing  Government  in  ad  its  grand  operations  lan¬ 
guid,  uncertain,  ineffective ;  making  Minifters 
fearful  of  attempting,  and  incapableof  executing, 
any  ufeful  plan  of  domeftic  arrangement,  or  of 
foreign  politicks.  It  tends  to  produce  neither 
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the  fecurity  of  a  free  Government,  nor  the 
energy  of  a  Monarchy  that  is  abfolute.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Crown  has  dwindled  away,  in 
proportion  to  the  unnatural  and  turgid  growth 
of  this  excrefcence  on  the  Court. 

The  interior  Miniftry  are  lenfible,  that  war  is 
a  fituation  which  fets  in  its  full  light  the  value 
of  the  hearts  of  a  people;  and  they  well  know, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  importance  of  the 
people  muff  be  the  end  of  theirs.  For  this 
reafon  they  difcover  upon  all  occafions  the  utmoft 
fear  of  every  thing,  which  by  poffibility  may 
lead  to  fuch  an  event.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
manifeft  any  of  that  pious  fear  which  is  back¬ 
ward  to  commit  the  fafety  of  the  country  to 
the  dubious  experiment  of  war.  Such  a  fear, 
being:  the  tender  fenfation  of  virtue,  excited,  as 
it  is  regulated,  by  reafon,  frequently  (hews  itfelf 
in  a  feafonable  boldnefs,  which  keeps  danger  at 
a  dirtance,  by  feeming  to  defpife  it.  Their  fear 
betrays  to  the  firft  glance  of  the  eye,  its  true 
caufe,  and  its  real  object.  Foreign  powers,  con¬ 
fident  in  the  knowledge  of  their  character,  have 
not  fcrupled  to  violate  the  moft  folemn  treaties ; 
and,  in  defiance  of  them,  to  make  conquefts  in 
the  midfi:  of  a  general  peace,  and  in  the  heart 
of  Europe.  Such  was  the  conqueft  of  Corfica, 
by  the  profefied  enemies  of  the  freedom  of 
mankind,  in  defiance  of  thofe  who  were  formerly 
its  profelfed  defenders.  We  have  had  jult 
claims  upon  the  fame  powers  ;  rights  which 
ought  to  have  been  facred  to  them  as  well  as  to 
us,  as  they  had  their  origin  in  our  lenity  and 

gerxerofity 
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generofity  towards  France  and  Spain  in  the  day 
of  their  great  humiliation.  Such  I  call  the  ran- 
lorn  of  Manilla,  and  the  demand  on  France  for 
the  Eaft  India  prifoners.  But  thefe  powers  put  a 
juft  confidence  in  their  relource  of  the  double 
Cabinet.  Thefe  demands  (one  of  them  at  leaft) 
are  haftening  faft  towards  an  acquittal  by  pre- 
fcription.  Oblivion  begins  to  fpread  her  cob¬ 
webs  over  all  our  lpirited  remonftrances.  Some 
of  the  moft  valuable  branches  of  our  trade  are 
alfo  on  the  point  of  periftfing  from  the  fame 
caufe.  I  do  not  mean  thole  branches  which 
bear  without  the  hand  of  the  vine-drefler ;  I 
mean  thofe  which  the  policy  of  treaties  had 
formerly  fecured  to  us  ;  l  mean  to  mark  and 
diftinguilh  the  trade  of  Portugal,  the  lols  of 
which,  and  the  power  of  the  Cabal,  have  one 
and  the  fame  ara. 

If,  by  any  chance,  the  Minifters  who  ftand 
before  the  curtain  poflefs  or  affedt  any  lpirit, 
it  makes  little  or  no  impreffion.  Foreign  Courts 
and  Minifters,  who  were  among  the  firft  to  dil- 
cover  and  to  profit  by  this  invention  of  the 
double  Cabinet,  attend  very  little  to  their  re¬ 
monftrances.  1  hey  know  that  thofe  fhadow  s 
of  Minifters  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ultimate 
difpofal  of  things.  Jealoufies  and  animofities 
are  feduloufiy  nourifhed  in  the  outward  Admi- 
niftration,  and  have  been  even  ccnfidered  as  a 
cauj'a  Jine  qua  non  in  its  conftitution ;  thence 
foreign  Courts  have  a  ceitamty,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  by  common  counfel  in  this  nation. 

Tf  one  of  thofe  Minifters  officially  takes  up  a 
*  £  1  bu  ft  ne  ft 
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bufinefs  with  fpirit,  it  ferves  only  the  better  to 
iignalize  the  meannefs  of  the  rdf,  and  the  dif- 
cord  of  them  all.  His  collegues  in  office  are  in 
hade  to  fhake  him  off,  and  to  difclaim  the 
whole  of  his  proceedings.  Of  this  nature  was 
that  aftonifhing  tranfadion,  in  which  Lord 
Rochford,  our  AmbafTador  at  Paris,  remon- 
ifrated  againft  the  attempt  upon  Corfica,  in 
confequence  of  a  direct  authority  from  Lord 
Shelburne.  This  remonftrance  the  French 
Minifter  treated  with  the  contempt  that  was 
natural ;  as  he  was  affured,  from  the  Ambafi'a- 
dor  of  his. Court  to  ours,  that  thefe  orders  of 
Lord  Shelburne  were  not  fupported  by  the  reft 
of  the  (I  had  like  to  have  laid  Britilh)  Admi- 
niftratton.  Lord  Rochford,  a  man  of  fpirit, 
could  not  endure  this  fituation.  The  confe- 
quences  were,  however,  curious.  He  returns, 
from  Paris,  and  comes  home  full  of  anger. 
Lord  Shelburne,  who  gave  the  orders,  is  obiis- 
ed  to  give  up  the  feals.  Lord  Rochford,  who 
obeyed  tinefe  orders,  receives  them.  He  goes, 
however,  into  another  department  of  the  fame" 
office,  that  lie  might  not  be  obliged  officially  to 
acquiefce  in  one  fituation  under  what  he  had 
officially  rernon  fixated  againft  in  another.  At 
Paris,  the  Duke  of  Choifeul  confidered  this 
office  arrangement  as  a  compliment  to  him  : 
here  it  was  (poke  of  as  an  attention  to  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  Lord  Rochford.  But  whether  the 
compliment  was  to  one  or  both,  to  this  nation 
it  was  the  fame.  By  this  tranfaftion  the  con- 
dition  of  our  Court  lay  expofed  in  all  its  naked- 

nefs« 
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nefs.  Our  office  correfpondence  has  loft  all 
pretence  to  authenticity  ;  Britifli  policy  is 
brought  into  denlion  in  thofe  nations,  that  a 
while  ago  trembled  at  the  power  of  our  arms, 
whilft  they  looked  up  with  confidence  to  the 
equity,  firmnefs,  and  candour,  which  (hone  in 
all  our  negotiations.  I  repreient  this  matter  ex- 
adly  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  been  univerfally 
received. 

Such  has  been  the  afped  of  our  foreign  poli¬ 
ticks,  under  the  influence  of  a  double  Cdbwtt . 
With  fuch  an  arrangement  at  Court,  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhould  have  been  otherwife.  Nor 
is  it  poffible  that  this  fcheme  (hould  have  a 
better  efted  upon  the  government  ot  oui  depen¬ 
dencies,  the  firft,  the  deareft,  and  moil:  delicate 
objeds,  of  the  interior  policy  ot  this  empire. 
The  Colonies  know,  that  Adminiftration  is  fe- 
parated  from  the  Court,  divided  within  ltfelf, 
and  detefted  by  the  nation.  The  doul\e  Cubmst 
has,  in  both  the  parts  of  it,  (hewn  the  moft 
malignant  dilpohtions  towards  them,  without 
being  able  to  do  them  tne  lm  died:  miichief. 

They  are  convinced,  by  iuihcient  experience, 
that  no  plan,  either  of  lenity  or  rigoui,  can  be 
purfued  with  uniformity  and  perleverance. 
Therefore  they  turn  their  eyes  entirely  tiom 
Gre.at  Britain,  where  they  have  neither  depen-' 
dence  on  friendfhip,  nor  apprehenfion  tiom  en¬ 
mity.  They  iook  to  tbemfelves,  and  their  own 
-  arrangements.  'They  grow  every  day  into  ad- 
nation  from  this  country;  and  whilft  they  are 
becoming  difeonneded  with  our  Government, 

E  4  we 
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we  have  not  the  confolation  to  find,  that  they 
are  even  friendly  in  their  new  independence. 

g  can  equal  the  futility,  the  weaknefs, 
the  rafhrtefs,  the  timidity,  the  perpetual  con¬ 
tradiction,  in  the  management  of  our  affairs  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  A  volume  might  be 
written  on  this  melancholy  fubjedl ;  but  it  were 
better  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  reflexions  of  the 
reader  himfelf  than  not  to  treat  it  in  the  extent  it 
deferves. 

In  what  manner  our  domeftic  oeconomy  is 
affedted  by  this  fyftem,  it  is  needlefs  to  ex¬ 
plain,  It  is  the  perpetual  fubject  of  their  own 
complaints. 

The  Court  Party  refolve  the  whole  into 
•fadtion.  Having  faid  fomething  before  upon 
this  fubjedt,  I  (hall  only  obferve  here,  that 
when  they  give  this  account  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  fadtion,  they  prefent  no  very  favourable 
afpecl:  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own  Government.  They  may  be  allured,  that 
however  they  amufe  themfelves  with  a  variety 

•'  *  \  \  J 

of  projedfs  for  fubflituting  fomething  elfe  in 
the  place  of  that  great  and  only  foundation  of 
Government,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  every 
attempt  will  but  make  their  condition  worfe. 
When  men  imagine  that  their  food  is  only  a 
cover  lor  poifon,  and  when  they  neither  love 
nor  truft  the  hand  that  ferves  it,  it  is  not  the 
name  of  the  roaft  beef  of  Old  England,  that  will 
perfuade  them  to  fit  down  to  the  table  that  is 
ipread  for  them.  When  the  people  conceive 
that  laws,  and  tribunals,  and  even  popular 

affemblies. 
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afiemblies,  are  perverted  from  the  ends  of  their 
inftitution,  they  find  in  thole  names  of  degene¬ 
rated  eftablifhments  only  new  motives  to  dif- 
content.  Thofe  bodies,  which,  when  fall  of 
life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their  arms,  and  were 
their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid, 
become  but  the  more  loathfome  from  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  endearments.  A  fallen  gloom, 
and  furious  diforder,  prevail  by  fits 5  the  nation 
lofes  its  relifh  for  peace  and  profperity,  as  it  did 
in  that  feafon  of  fullnefs  which  opened  our 
troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Firft.  A 
fpecies  of  men  to  whom  a  ftate  ol  order  would 
become  a  fentence  of  obfcurity,  are  nourifhed 
into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  in- 
tefiine  difiurbances ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
b  a  fort  of  finifter  piety,  they  cherifb,  in  their 
turn,  the  diforders  which  are  the  parents  ol  all 
their  confequence.  Superficial  obfervers  confider 
fuch  perfons  as  the  came  of  the  public  uneafi- 
nels,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  e fie 61  of  it.  Good  men  look  upon  this 
diflradted  fcene  with  forrow  and  indignation. 
Their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  They  are 
delpoiled  of  all  the  power  which  might  enable 
them  to  reconcile  the  ftrength  of  Government 
with  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  fhand 
in  a  moft  difireffing  alternative.  But  in  the 
ele6tion  among  evils  they  hope  better  things 
from  temporary  confufion,  than  from  efiablifhed 
fervitude.  In  the  mean  time,  the  voice  ol  law 
is  not  to  be  heard.  Fierce  licentioiifnefs  begets 
violent  reftraints.  The  military  arm  is  the  lole 

reliance  ; 
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reliance;  and  then,  call  your  conftitution  what 

you  pleafe,  it  is  the  fword  that  governs.  The 

civil  power,  like  every  other  that  calls  in  the 

aid  of  an  ally  ftronger  than  itfelf,  perifhes  by 

the  afliftance  it  receives.  But  the  contrivers 

of  this  fcheme  of  Government  will  not  truft 

folely  to  the  military  power  ;  becaufe  they  are 

cunning  men.  Their  reftlefs  and  crooked  fpirit 

drives  them  to  rake  in  the  dirt  of  everv  kind 

* 

of  expedient.  Unable  to  rule  the  multitude, 
they  endeavour  to  raife  divifions  amongft  them. 
One  mob  is  hired  to  deflroy  another  ;  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  at  once  encourages  the  boldnefs 
of  the  populace,  and  juflly  increafes  their  dis¬ 
content.  Men  become  penfioners  of  ftate  on 
account  of  their  abilities  in  the  array  of  riot, 
and  the  difcipline  of  confufion.  Government 
is  put  under  the  difgraceful  necefiity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  from  the  feverity  of  the  laws  that  very 
licentioufnefs,  which  the  laws  had  been  before 
violated  to  reprefs.  Every  thing  partakes  of 
the  original  diforder.  Anarchy  predominates 
without  freedom,  and  lervitude  without  fub- 
miffion  or  fubordination.  Thefe  are  the  con- 
fequences  inevitable  to  our  public  peace,  Irom 
the  fcheme  of  rendering  the  executory  Govern¬ 
ment  at  once  odious  and  feeble ;  of  freeing 
Adminiftration  from  the  conflitutional  and 
falutary  controul  of  Parliament,  and  inventing 
for  it  a  new  controul ,  unknown  to  the  conftitu¬ 
tion,  an  interior  Cabinet ;  which  brings  the 
whole  body  of  Government  into  confufion  and 
contempt. 

After 
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After  having  ftated,  as  fhortly  as  I  am  able, 
the  effects  of  this  fyftem  on  our  foreign  affairs, 
on  the  policy  of  our  Government  with  regard  to 
our  dependencies,  and  on  the  interior  ceconomy 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  there  remains  only,  in 

j  ' 

this  part  of  my  defign,  to  fay  fomething  of 
the  grand  principle  which  fir  ft  recommended 
this  fyftem  at  Court.  The  pretence  was,  to 
prevent  the  King  from  being  enflaved  by  a 
fadtion,  and  made  a  prifoner  in  his  clofet.  This 
fcheme  might  have  been  expedted  to  anfwcr  at 
lead  its  own  end,  and  to  indemnify  the  King,  in 
his  perfonal  capacity,  for  all  the  confufion  into 

which  it  has  thrown  his  Government.  But  has 

/ 

it  in  reality  anfwered  this  purpofe  ?  I  am  fure, 
if  it  had,  every  affedtionate  fubjedt  would  have 
one  motive  for  enduring  with  patience  all  the 
evils  which  attend  it. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
it  may  not  be  amils  to  confider  it  fomewhat  in 
detail.  I  fpeak  here  of  the  King,  and  not  of 
the  Crown  :  the  interefts  of  which  wc  hav 


a'ready  touched.  Independent  of  that  greatnefs 
which  a  King  pofleffes  merely. by  being  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  national  dignity,  the  things  in 
which  he  may  have  an  individual  intereft  feem 
to  be  thefe  :  wealth  accumulated  ;  wealth  fpent 
in  magnificence,  pleafure,  or  beneficence  ;  per¬ 
fonal  refpedt  and  attention  ;  and  above  all,  pri¬ 
vate  eafe  and  repofe  of  mind.  Thefe  compofe 
the  inventory  of  profperous  circumftances,  whe¬ 
ther  they  regard  a  Prince  or  a  fubjedt ;  their 
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enjoyments  differing  only  in  the  fcale  upon  which 
they  are  formed. 

Suppofe  then  we  were  to  a fik,  whether  the 
King  has  been  richer  than  his  predeceffbrs  in 
accumulated  wealth,  fince  the  effablhhment  of 
the  plan  of  Favouritifm  ?  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  picture  of  royal  indigence  which 
our  Court  has  prefented  until  this  year,  has 
been  truly  humiliating.  Nor  has  it  been  relieved 
from  this  unfeemly  diffrefs,  but  by  means  which 
have  hazarded  the  affection  of  the  people,  and 
fhaken  their  confidence  in  Parliament.  If  the 
public  treafures  had  been  exhauffed  in  magni¬ 
ficence  and  fplendour,  this  diffrefs  would  have 
been  accounted  for,  and  in  fome  mealure 
juftified.  Nothing  would  be  more  unworthy 
of  this  nation,  than  with  a  mean  and  mechanical 
rule,  to  mete  out  the  fplendour  of  the  Crown. 
Indeed  I  have  found  very  few  perfons  difpofed 
to  fo  ungenerous  a  procedure.  But  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  people,  it  muff  be  confefted,  do  feel  a 
good  deal  mortified,  when  they  compare  the 
wants  of  the  Court  with  its  expences.  They  do 
not  behold  the  caufe  of  this  diffrefs  in  any  part 
of  the  apparatus  of  Royal  magnificence.  In  all 
this,  they  fee  nothing  but  the  operations  of  par- 
fimony,  attended  with  all  the  confequences  of 
profufion.  Nothing  expended,  nothing  faved. 
Their  wonder  is  increafed  by  their  knowledge, 
that  hefides  the  revenue  fettled  on  his  Majefty’s 
Civil  Lilt  to  the  amount  of  800,000/.  a  year, 
he  has  a  farther  aid,  from  a  large  penfion  lift, 
near  90,000/.  a  year,  in  Ireland;  from  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lan carter  (which  we 
are  told  has  been  greatly  improved)  ;  from  the 
revenue  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall;  from  the 
American  quit-rents  ;  from  the  four  and  a  half 
per  cent .  duty  in  the  Leeward  Iflands  ;  this  lart: 
worth  to  be  fure  conliderably  more  than  40,000  /. 
a  year.  The  whole  is  certainly  not  much  fhort 
of  a  million  annually. 

Thefe  are  revenues  within  the  knowledge 
and  cognizance  of  our  national  Councils.  We 
have  no  diredt  right  to  examine  into  the  receipts 
from  his  Majefty’s  German  Dominions,  and  the 
Bifhoprick  of  Ofnabrug.  This  is  unqueftiona- 
bly  true.  But  that  which  is  not  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Parliament,  is  yet  within  the  fphere  of 
every  man’s  own  reflexion.  If  a  foreign  Prince 
refided  amongft  us,  the  ftate  of  his  revenues 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  the  fubjeft  of  our 
lpeculation.  Filled  with  an  anxious  concern 
for  whatever  regards  the  welfare  of  our  So¬ 
vereign,  it  is  importible,  in  confidering  the 
miferable  circumftances  into  which  lie  has 
been  brought,  that  this  obvious  topick  fhould 
be  entirely  parted  over.  There  is  an  opinion 
univerlal,  that  thefe  revenues  produce  fomething 
not  inconfiderable,  clear  of  all  charges  and  efta- 
blifhments.  This  produce  the  people  do  not 
believe  to  be  hoarded,  nor  perceive  to  be  lpent. 
It  is  accounted  for  in  the  only  manner  it  can, 
by  fuppofing  that  it  is  drawn  away,  for  thelup- 
port  of  that  Court  Faction,  which,  whilft  it  dif- 
trertes  the  nation,  impoverifhes  the  Prince  in 
every  one  of  his  refources.  I  once  more  caution 
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the  reader,  that  I  do  not  urge  this  confideration 
concerning  the  foreign  revenue,  as  if  1  fuppofed 
we  had  a  direct  right  to  examine  into  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  any  part  of  it;  but  folely  for  the 
purpofe  of  {hewing  how  little  this  fyftem  of 
Favouritifm  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
Monarch  himfelf ;  which,  without  magnifi¬ 
cence,  has  funk  him  into  a  date  of  unnatural 
poverty  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  poflefled  every 
means  of  affluence,  from  ample  revenues,  both 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  domi¬ 
nions. 

Has  this  fyftem  provided  better  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  becoming  his  high  and  facred  character, 
and  fecured  the  King  from  thole  difgufts  at- 
tached  to  the  neceflity  of  employing  men  who 
are  not  perfonally  agreeable  ?  This  is  a  tqpick 
upon  which  for  many  reafons  I  could  wifh  to  be 
filent;  but  the  pretence  of  lecuring  againft  fuch 
caufes  of  uneafinefs,  is  the  corner-done  of  the 
Court  Party.  It  has  however  fo  happened,  that 
if  I  were  to  fix  upon  any  one  point,  in  which 
this  fyftem  has  been  more  particularly  and 
fhamefully  blameable,  the  effeds  which  it  has 
produced  would  juftify  me  in  choofing  for  that 
point  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  perfonal* 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  expofe  him  to  a 
thoufand  contradictions  and  mortifications.  It 
is  but  too  evident  in  what  manner  thefe  pro¬ 
jectors  of  Royal  greatnefs  have  fulfilled  all  their 
magnificent  prornifes.  Without  recapitulating 
all  the  circumftances  of  the  reign,  every  one  of 
which  is  more  or  lefs  a  melancholy  prcof  of  the 

truth 
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truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  let  us  confider 
the  language  of  the  Court  but  a  few  years  ago, 
concerning  moll:  of  the  perfons  now  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Adminiftration  :  let  me  afk,  whether  any 
enemy  to  the  perlonal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign, 
could  pofiibly  contrive  a  keener  inftrument  of 
mortification,  and  degradation  of  all  dignity, 
than  almoff  every  part  and  member  of  the  ’ 
prefent  arrangement?  nor,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  our  hiftory,  has  any  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  people  ever  been  known  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  any  Prince  a  greater  contradiction  to 
all  his  own  declared  affections  and  diflikes  than 
that  which  is  now  adopted,  in  direCt  oppofition 
to  every  thing  the  people  approve  and  defire. 

An  opinion  prevails,  that  greatnefs  has  been 
more  than  once  advifed  to  fubmit  to  certain 
condefcenfions  towards  individuals,  which  have 
been  denied  to  the  entreaties  of  a  nation.  For 
the  meaneft  and  mod  dependent  inftrument  of 
this  fyflem  knows,  that  there  are  hours  when 
its  exiftence  may  depend  upon  his  adherence  to 
it;  and  he  takes  his  advantage  accordingly. 
Indeed  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  whoever  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  what  we  have  made  our  objeeft,  is  lure 
in  fome  way,  or  in  fome  time  or  other,  to  be¬ 
come  our  tnafter.  All  this  however  is  fub- 
mitted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  that  monffrous  evil 
of  governing  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  the  people.  For  it  feems  to  be  laid  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  a  King  has  fome  lbrt  of  in- 
tereft  in  giving  unealinefs  to  his  fubjeCts :  that 
all  who  arc  pleafing  to  them,  are  to  be  of  courfe 
5  difagrceable 
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difagreeable  to  him  :  that  as  foon  as  the  perfons 
who  are  odious  at  Court  are  known  to  be 
odious  to  the  people,  it  is  {hatched  at  as  a  lucky 
occafion  of  fhowering  down  upon  them  all  kinds 
of  emoluments  and  honours.  None  are  con- 
fidered  as  well-wifhers  to  the  Crown,  but  thofe 
who  advife  to  fome  unpopular  courfe  of  adtion  ; 
none  capable  of  ferving  it,  but  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  call  at  every  inftant  upon  all  its 
power  for  the  fafety  of  their  lives.  None  are 
fuppofed  to  be  fit  priefts  in  the  temple  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  but  the  perfons  who  are  compelled 
to  fly  into  it  for  fanftuary.  Such  is  the  effiedt 
of  this  refined  project;  fuch  is  ever  the  refult  of 
all  the  contrivances  which  are  ufed  to  free  men 
from  the  fervitude  of  their  reafon,  and  from  the 
neceflity  of  ordering  their  affairs  according  to 
their  evident  interefts*  Thefe  contrivances  oblige 
them  to  run  into  a  real  and  ruinous  fervitude, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  fuppofed  reftraint  that  might 
be  attended  with  advantage. 

If  therefore  this  fyftem  has  fo  ill  anfwered  its 
own  grand  pretence  of  facing  the  King  from  the 
neceflity  of  employing  perfons  difagreeable  to 
him,  has  it  given  more  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
his  Majefty’s  private  hours  ?  No,  moft  certainly. 
1'he  father  of  his  people  cannot  poflibly  enjoy 
repofe,  while  his  family  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  oi 
diflraftion.  Then  what  has  the  Crown  or 
the  King  profited  by  all  this  fine-wrought 
feheme  ?  Is  he  more  rich,  or  more  fplendid,  or 
more  powerful,  or  more  at  his  eafe,  by  lo  many 

labours  and  contrivances  ?  Have  they  not  beg¬ 
gared 
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garcd  his  Exchequer,  tarmfhed  the  fplerdor 
his  Court,  funk  his  dignity,  gC1  d  h*r  ;  gs9 
difcompofed  the  whole  order  and  ffip.  intis  01  Ins 
private  life  ? 

It  will  be  very  hard,  I  believe,  to  ftate  in  what 
refpeft  the  King  has  profited  by  that  Faflion  which 
prefumptuoufly  choofe  to  call  themfelves  his 
friends . 

If  particular  men  had  grown  into  an  attach¬ 
ment,  by  the  diftinguifhed  honour  of  the  fociety 
of  their  Sovereign ;  and,  by  being  the  partakers 
of  his  amufements,  came  fometimes  to  prefer  the 
gratification  of  his  perfonal  inclinations  to  the 
fupport  of  his  high  character,  the  thing  would 
be  very  natural,  and  it  would  be  excufabie 
enough.  But  the  pleafant  part  of  the  ftory  is, 
that  thefe  King  s  friends  have  no  more  ground 
for  ufurping  fuch  a  title,  than  a  refident  free¬ 
holder  in  Cumberland  or  in  Cornwall.  They 
are  only  known  to  their  Sovereign  by  killing  his 
hand,  for  the  offices,  penfions,  and  grants,  into 
which  they  have  deceived  his  benignity.  May 
no  Form  ever  come,  which  will  put  the  finnnefs 
cf  their  attachment  to  the  proof;  and  which,  "in 
the  mid  ft  of  confufions,  and  terrors,  and  bufferings, 
may  demonftrate  the  eternal  difference  between  a 
true  and  fevere  friend  to  the  Monarchy,  and  a 
flippery  fycophant  of  the  Court !  Quantum  inf  do 
Jcurrce  dijlabit  amicus . 

So  far  I  have  confidered  the  efifeft  of  the  Court 
fyftem,  chiefly  as  it  operates  upon  the  executive 
Government,  on  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  happinefs  of  the  Sovereign.  It  remains, 
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that  vve  Ihould  confider,  with  a  little  attention, 
its  operation  upon  Parliament. 

Parliament  was  indeed  the  great  objed  of  all 


thefe  politicks,  the  end  at  which  they  aimed, 
as  well  as  the  inftrument  by  which  they  were  to 


operate.  But,  before  Parliament  could  be  made 
fubfervient  to  a  fyftem,  by  which  it  was  to  be  de¬ 
graded  from  the.  dignity  of  a  national  council, 
into  a  mere  member  of  the  Court,  it  muff  be 
greatly  changed  from  its  original  charafter. 

In  fpeaking  of  this  body,  I  have  my  eye 
chiefly  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  I  hope  I 
fhall  be  indulged  in  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
nature  and  charafter  of  that  afiembly;  not  with 
regard  to  its  legal  form  and  power ,  but  to  its 
) 'pint ,  and  to  the  purpofes  it  is  meant  to  anfwer 
in  the  conftitution. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  fuppofed  origi¬ 
nally  to  be  no  part  of  the  Jlanding  Government 
of  this  Country.  It  was  confidered  as  a  controul , 
hilling  immediately  from  the  people,  and  fpeedily 
to  be  refolved  into  the  mafs  from  whence  it 
arofe.  In  this  refpeft  it  was  in  the  higher  part 
of  Government  what  juries  are  in  the  lower. 
The  capacity  of  a  magiftrate  being  tranfitory, 
and  that  of  a  citizen  permanent,  the  latter  ca¬ 
pacity  it  was  hoped  would  of  courfe  preponderate 
in  all  difcuffions,  not  only  between  the  people  and 
the  Handing  authority  of  the  Crown,  but  between 
the  people  and  the  fleeting  authority  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  itfelf.  It  was  hoped  that,  being  of 
a  middle  nature  between  fubjeft  and  Government, 
thev  would  fed  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer 
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ilitereft.  every  thing  that  concerned  the  people* 
than  the  other  remoter  and  more  permanent  parts 
of  Legillature. 

-  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  neceiTarv 
accommodation  of  bufinefs  may  have  introduced* 
this  character  can  never  be  fuftained,  unlefs  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  be  made  to  bear  fome 
ftamp  of  the  aftual  difpofition  of  the  people  at 
large.  It  would  (among  public  misfortunes)  be 
an  evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  fhould  be  infcfted  with  every  epi¬ 
demical  phrenfy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  in¬ 
dicate  fome  confanguinity,  fome  fympathy  of 
nature  with  their  conftituents,  than  that  they 
fhould  in  all  cafes  be  wholly  untouched  by  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors. 
By  this  want  of  fympathy  they  would  ceafe  to  be 
an  Houfe  of  Commons.  For  it  is  not  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  that  Houfe  from  the  people, 
which  makes  it  in  a  diftinct  fenfe  their  repre- 
fentative.  The  King  is  the  reprefentative  of  the 
people  ;  fo  are  the  Lords ;  lo  are  the  Judges* 
They  all  are  trultees  for  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  Commons ;  becaufe  no  power  is  given  for  the 
foie  fake  of  the  holder;  and  although  Govern¬ 
ment  certainly  is  an  infritutionof  Divine  authority, 
yet  its  forms,  and  the  perfons  who  adminifter  it, 
all  originate  from  the  people. 

A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  cha- 
rafteriftical  diftinftion  of  a  popular  reprefentative. 
This  belongs  equally  to  all  parts  of  Government* 
and  in  all  forms.  The  virtue,  fpirit,  and  efience 
of  a  Houfe  of  Commons  confifts  in  its  being  the 
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exprcfs  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation.  It 
was  not  inftituted  to  he  a  contronl  upon  the 
people,  as  of  late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a 
doctrine  ofthemoft  pernicious  tendency.  It  was 
defigned  as  a  contronl  for  the  people.  Other 
infiitutions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  popular  excefles ;  and  they  are,  I 
apprehend,  fully  adequate  to  their  objeft.  If  not, 
they  ought  to  "be  made  fo.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  the  fupport  of 
peace  and  fubordination,  is  miferably  appointed 
for  that  fervice;  having  no  ftronger  weapon  than 
its  Mace,  and  no  better  officer  than  its  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  which  it  can  command  of  its  own  proper 
authority.  A  vigilant  and  jealous  eye  over  ex¬ 
ecutory  and  judicial  magiftracy  ;  an  anxious  care 
of  public  money,  an  opennefs,  approaching  to¬ 
wards  facility,  to  public  complaint :  thefe  feem 
to  be  the  true  charafteriftics  of  an  Houfe  of 
Commons.  But  an  addreffing  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  petitioning  nation  ;  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  full  of  confidence,  when  the  nation  is 


plunged  in  defpair;  in  the  utmoft  harmony  with 
Minifters,  whom  the  people  regard  with  the 
utmoft  abhorrence ;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the 
public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments ; 
who  are  eager  to  grant,  when  the  geneial  \  oice 
demands  account ;  who,  in  all  difputes  between 
the  people  and  Adminiftration,  piefume  againit 
the  people  ;  who  punifh  their  difordeis,  but  refufe 
even  to  enquire  into  the  provocations  to  them  ; 
this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monftrous  ftate  of  things 
i n  this  conftitution.  Such  an  Aflembly  may  be  a 


great- 
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great,  wife,  aweful  Senate ;  but  it  is  not  to  any 
popular  purpofe  an  Houfe  of  Commons.  I  bis 
change  from  an  immediate  ftate  of  procuration 
and  ^delegation  to  a  courfe  of  a&ing  as  from 
original  power,  is  the  way  in  which  ^11  th^ 
popular  magiftracies  in  the  world  hnve^  been 
perverted  from  their  purpofes.  It  is  indeed  their 
preateft  and  fometimes  their  incurable  corruption. 
For  there  is  a  material  difti notion  between  thrt 
corruption  by  which  particular  points  ate  earned 
againft  reafon,  (this  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
prevented  by  human  wildom,  and  is  of  lcis  con¬ 
sequence)  and  the  corruption  of  the  pnneiplc 
itlclf.  For  then  the  evil  is  not  accidental,  but  fet¬ 
tled.  The  diftempe  becomes  the  natural  habit. 

For  my  part,  I  (hall  be  compelled  to  conclude 
the  principle  of  Parliament  to  he  touilly^  tot- 
rupted,  and  therefore  its  ends  enluel\  euTawcd, 
when  I  fee  two  fvmptoms  \  In  it,  a  itne  01  mull 
criminate  lupport  to  all  ivlinutei^,  became  this 
deftroys  the  very  end  of  Parliament  as  a  controul, 
and  is  a  general  previous  fanftion  to  mifgovern- 
ment  :  and  Secondly,  the  fetting  up  an\  claims 
adverfe  to  the  right  of  free  eleftiod  ;  for  this 
tends  to  fubvert  the  legal  authority  by  which 

the  Houfe  of  Commons  fits. 

I  know  that,  fince  the  Revolution,  along  wuii 
many  dangerous,  many  uftful  powers  of  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  weakened.  It  is  abfolutuy 
neceflary  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  the 
Legiflature.  Parliaments  mu  ft  therciore  fit 
every  year,  and  for  great  part  of  the  year.  J  he 

dreadful  diforders  of  frequent  eleftions  have  alio 

p  ^  neceilitatea 
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neceffitated  a  feptennial  inflead  of  a  triennial 
duration.  Thefe  circumftances,  I  mean  the 
conftant  habit  of  authority,  and  the  unfrc- 
quency  of  elections,  have  tended  very  much 
to  draw  the  Houle  of  Commons  towards  the 
charader  of  a  Handing  Senate.  It  is  a  diforder 
which  has  arifen  from  the  cure  of  greater  dis¬ 
orders;  it  has  amen  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  reconciling  liberty  under  a  monarchical  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  external  ftrength  and  with 
internal  tranquillity. 

It  is  very  clear  that  we  cannot  free  ourfelves 
entirely  from  this  great  inconvenience ;  but  I 
would  not  increafe  an  evil,  becaufe  I  was  not 


able  to  remove  it ;  and  bccaufe  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  keep  the  Houfe  of  Commons  reli¬ 
gion  fly  true  to  its  firft  principles,  1  would  not 
argue  for  carrying  it  to  a  total  oblivion  of  them. 
This  has  been  the  preat  fcheme  of  power  in  our 

•  w  i 

time.  They  who  will  not  conform  their  condud 
to  the  public  good,  and  cannot  fupport  it  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  have  adopted  a  new 
plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the  fhattered 
and  old-fafhioned  fortrels  of  prerogative,  and 
made  a  lodgement  in  the  ftrong  hold  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  itlelf.  It  they  have  any  evil  dcfiyn  to 
which  there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  com- 
menfurate,  they  bring  it  into  Parliament.  In 
Parliament  the  whole  is  executed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end.  In  Parliament  the  power  of 
obtaining;  their  obieft  is  abfolute  ;  and  the  fafetv 
in  the  proceeding  perfect ;  no  rules  to  confine, 
no  after  reckonings  to  terrify.  Parliament 


cannot 
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cannot  with  any  great  propriety  punifh  others, 
for  things  in  which  they  themfelves  have  been 
accomplices.  Thus  the  controul  of  Parliament 
upon  the  executory  power  is  loft,  becaufe  Pai- 
liament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  confide- 
rable  aft  of  Government.  Impeachment ,  that 
great  guardian  of  the  pur  tty  of  the  Conjiitution , 
is  in  danger  of  being  /off  even  to  the  idea  of  it. 

By  this  plan  feveral  important  ends  are  anfwer- 
ed  to  the  Cabal.  If  the  authority  of  Parliament 
{imports  itfelf,  the  credit  of  every  aft  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  contrive,  is  faved ,  but  if  the  aft 
be  fo  very  odious  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  infufficient  to  recommend  it,  then  Par¬ 
liament  is  itfelf  difcredited ;  and  this  difcredit  m- 
creafes  more  and  more  that  indifference  to_the 
conftitution,  which  it  is  the  conftant  aim  of  its 
enemies,  by  their  abufe  of  Parliamentary  powers, 
to  render  general  among  the  people.  Whenever 
Parliament  is  nerfuaded  to  atiume  tru  offices  01 
executive  Government,  it  will  lofe  all  the  con¬ 
fidence,  love,  and  veneration,  which  it  has  ever 
enioved  whilft  it  was  fuppofed  the  corrective ^  and 
contrcul  of  the  afting  powers  ot  the^  State. •  This 
would  be  the  event,  though  its  conduit  in  luch  a 
aerverfion  of  its  functions  ffiould  be  tokrably  jult 
ua  moderate ;  but  if  it  'mould  be  inie'uitoiih, 
violent,  full  of  paifion,  and  full  of  faftion,  it 
wmld  be  conlidered  as  the  moft  intolerable  01  .. 

th  modes  ot  tyranny.  .  r  , 

For  a  confiderable  time  this  reparation  o  1  the 

rej-efentatives  from  their  conftituents  vvciu  cn 
wih  a  blent  progrefs;  and  had  thoie,  who  con- 

Y  a,  ducted 
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dudrd  tne  plan  for  their  total  reparation,  been' 
per  cos  of  temper  and  abilities  any  way  equal  to 
tiie  magnitude  of  their  defign,  the  fuccefs  would ; 
fiu  i  Cn  ^Wkihle :  but  by  their  precipitancy 

v  LY  ^a.ve  'li:  open  in  all  its  nakednefs;  the 
nation  is  aiarmed  at  it;  and  the  event  may  not 
be  pleafant  to  the  contrivers  of  the  fcheme~  in 
uic  lafi  iLiiion,  the  corps  called  the  King  sjriends 
made  an  hardy  attempt  all  at  once,  to  alter  the 
'  elehrion  itfelf  ;  to  put  it  into  the  power 

ot  ti.L  1 1 o ufe  or  Commons  to  dxfible  any  nerfon 
diLigieeaole  to  tnem  from  ntting  jn  Parliament, 

^  uhoiit  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleaiure ; 
to  make  incapacities,  either  general  for  descriptions 
Ol  men,  01  particular  lor  individuals  ;  and  to  take 
mto  thui  body,  perions  wno  avowedly  had  never 
be^n  chofen  by  tne  majority  oi  legal  electors, 
nor  agreeably  to-  any  known  rule  of  law. 

^  Tne  arguments  upon  which  this  claim  was 
rounded  and  combated,  are  not  my  bufinefs  here. 
!\  e\  er  has  a  lubjefi  been  more  amply  and  more 
learnedly  handled,  nor  upon  one  fide  in  my 
opinion  more  fatisfacxonly ;  they  who  are  not 
convinced  by  what  is  already  written  would  not 
receive  conviction  though  one  arofe  from  the  dead. 


I  too  have  thought  on  this  fubjeft :  but  nr* 
purpoie  here,  is  only  to  confider  it  as  a  part  cl 
the  favourite  projeft  of  Government;  to  obfere 
on  the  motives  which  led  to  it ;  and  to  trace  ts 
political  confequences. 

A  violent  rage  for  the  punifhment  of  ITr. 
Wilkes  was  the  pretence  of  the  whole.  This 
gentleman,  by  fetting  himfelf  ftrongly  in  opo- 

lion 
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fition  to  the  Court  Cabal,  had  become  at  once  an 
object  of  their  perfection,  and  of  the  popular 
favour.  The  hatred  of  the  Court  Party  purfu- 
ing,  and  the  countenance  of  the  people  protecting 
him,  it  very  foon  became  not  at  all  a  queftion 
on  the  man,  but  a  trial  of  ftrength  between  the 
two  parties.  The  advantage  of  the  vifiory  in  this 
particular  conteft  was  the  prefent,  but  not  the 
only,  nor  by  any  means  the  principal,  objeft. 
Its  operation  upon  the  character  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons  was  the  great  point  in  view.  The 
point  to  be  gained  by  the  Cabal  was  this ;  that 
a  precedent  fhould  be  effablifhed,  tending  to  (hew. 
Pleat  the  favour  of  the  People  was  not  fofure  a 
road  as  the  favour  of  the  Court  even  to  popular 
honours  and  popular  trujls .  A  ftrenuous  refinance 
to  every  appearance  of  lawlefs  power  ;  a  fpirit  of 
independence  carried  to  fome  degree  of  enthu- 
’  iiafm  ;  an  inquifitive  character  to  difcover,  and  a 
hold  one  to  difplay,  every  corruption  and  every 
error  of  Government ;  thefe  are  the  qualities 
which  recommend  a  man  to  a  feat  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  in  open  and  merely  popular  elec¬ 
tions.  An  indolent  and  fubmillive  difbofition; 
a  difpofition  to  think  charitably  of  all  the  aflions 
of  men  in  power,  and  to  live  in  a  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  of  favours  with  them  ;  an  inclination 


rather  to  countenance  a  ftrong  ufc  of  authority, 
than  to  bear  any  fort  of  liccntioufnefs  on  the  part 
of  the  people;  thefe  are  unfavourable  qualities 
in  an  open  election  for  Members  of  Parliament. 

The  inftinft  which  carries  the  people  towards 
the  choice  of  the  former,  is  juftined  by  reafon  ; 

generality 
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becaufe  a  man  of  fuch  a  character,  even  in  its 
exorbitancies,  does  not  dire&ly  contradict  the 
purpofes  of  a  truft,  the  end  of  which  is  a  controul 
on  power.  The  latter  character,  even  when  it  is 
not  in  its  extreme,  will  execute  this  truft  but  very 
imperfectly  ;  and,  if  deviating  to  the  leaft  excefs, 
will  certainly  fruftrate  inftead  of  forwarding  the 
purpofes  of  a  controul  on  Government.  But 
when  the  Houle  of  Commons  was  to  be  new 
modelled,  this  principle  was  not  only  to  be 
changed,  but  reverfed.  Whilft  any  errours  com¬ 
mitted  in  fupport  of  power  wTere  left  to  the  law, 
writh  every  advantage  of  favourable  conftruction, 
of  mitigation,  and  finally  of  pardon  ;  all  exceffes 
on  the  fide  of  liberty,  or  in  purfuit  of  popular 
favour,  or  in  defence  of  popular  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  were  not  only  to  be  punifhed  by  the 
rigour  of  the  known  law,  but  by  a  dijeretionary 
proceeding  which  brought  on  the  lofs  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  objeSl  itfelf.  Popularity  was  to  be  rendered, 
if  not  direCtly  penal,  at  leaft  highly  dangerous. 
The  favour  of  the  people  might  lead  even  to  a 
.difqualification  of  representing  them.  Their 
odium  might  become,  ftrained  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  two  or  three  conftru&ions,  the  means  of 
fitting  as  the  truftee  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
This  is  punifhing  the  offence  in  the  offending 
part.  Until  this  time,  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
through  the  power  of  an  AHembly,  ftiil  in  feme 
fort  popular,  led  to  the  greateft  honours  and 
emoluments  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  Now  the 
principle  is  reverie d ;  and  the  favour  of  the 
Court  is  the  only  fure  way  of  obtaining  and 

holding 
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holding  thofe  honours  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  people. 

It  fignifies  very  little  how  this  matter  may  be 
quibbled  away.  Example,  the  only  argument 
of  effedt  in  civil  life,  demonffrates  the  truth  of 
my  propofition.  Nothing  can  alter  my  opinion 
concerning  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this  ex¬ 
ample,  until  I  fee  lome  man  for  his  indifcretion  in 
the  fupport  of  power,  for  his  violent  and  intem¬ 
perate  fervility,  rendered  incapable  of  fitting  in 
Parliament.  For  as  it  now  Hands,  the  fault  of 
overftraining  popular  qualities,  and,  irregularly 
if  you  pleafe,  afterting  popular  privileges,  has  led 
to  disqualification ;  the  oppofite  fault  never  has 
produced  the  flighted  punilhment.  Refifhnce  to 
power,  has  fhut  the  door  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  one  man ;  obfequioufnefs  and  fervility, 
to  none. 

Not  that  I  would  encourage  popular  diforder, 
or  any  diforder.  But  I  would  leave  fuch  offences 
to  the  law,  to  be  punifhed  in  meafure  and  pro¬ 
portion.  The  laws  of  this  country  are  for  the 
moft  part  conftituted,  and  wifely  lo,  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  ends  of  Government,  rather  than  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  particular  liberties.  Whatever 
therefore  is  done  in  fupport  of  liberty,  by  per- 
fons  not  in  public  trull,  or  not  acting  merely 
in  that  truft,  is  liable  to  be  more  or  lei's  out 
of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  law ;  and  the  law 
itfelf  is  fufficient  to  animadvert  upon  it  with 
great  feverity.  Nothing  indeed  can  hinder  that 
ievere  letter  from  crulhing  us,  except  the  tempe¬ 
raments  it  may  receive  from  a  trial  by  jury.  But 
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if  the  habit  prevails  of  going  beyond  the  law,  and 
fuperleding  this  judicature,  of  carrying  offences, 
real  or  fuppofed,  into  the  legiflative  bodies,  who 
lhall  eftablifh  themfelves  into  courts  of  criminal 
equity  (lo  the  Star  Chamber  has  been  called  by 
Lord  Bacon),  all  the  evils  of  the  Star  Chamber 
are  revived.  A  large  and  liberal  conftruftion  in 
afcertaining  offences,  and  a  difcretionary  power 
in  punifhing  them,  is  the  idea  of  criminal  equity  ; 
which  is  in  truth  a  monfter  in  Jurisprudence. 
It  fignifies  nothing  whether  a  court  for  this  pur- 
pofe  be  a  Committee  of  Council,  or  an  Houfe  of 
Commons,  or  an  Houfe  of  Lords;  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft  will  be  equally  fubverted  by  it.  The 
true  end  and  purptffe  of  that  Houfe  of  Parliament 
which  entertains  fuch  a  jurifdidtion  will  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  it. 

I  will  not  believe,  what  no  other  man  living 
believes,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  punifhed  for  the 
indecency  of  his  publications,  or  the  impiety  of 
his  ranfacked  clofet.  If  he  had  fallen  in  a  com¬ 
mon  flaughter  of  libellers  and  blafphemers,  I  could 
well  believe  that  nothing  more  was  meant  than 
was  pretended.  But  when  I  lee  that,  for  years 
together,  full  as  impious,  and  perhaps  more  dan¬ 
gerous  writings  to  religion  and  virtue  and  order, 
have  not  been  punifhed, nor  their  authors  dilcoun- 
tenanced  ;  that  the  moft  audacious  libels  on 
Royal  Majefty  have  palled  without  notice;  that 
the  moft  treafonable  invedives  againft  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  conftitution  of  the  country,  have 
not  met  with  the  High te ft  animadveriion  ;  I  mult 
confider  this  as  a  fhodgng  and  fhamelefs  pretence. 
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Never  did  an  envenomed  fcurrility  againft  every 
thing  {acred  and  civil,  public  and  private,  rage 
through  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  furious  and 
unbridled  licence.  All  this  while  the  peace  of 
the  nation  muft  be  fliaken,  to  ruin  one  libeller, 
and  to  tear  from  the  populace  a  {ingle  favourite. 

Nor  is  it  that  vice  merely  fkulks  in  an  obfeure 
and  contemptible  impunity.  Does  not  the  publiek 
behold  with  indignation,  perfons  not  only  gene¬ 
rally  fcandalous  in  their  lives,  but  the  identical 
perfons  who,  by  their  fociety,  their  inftru&ion, 
their  example,  their  encouragement,  have  drawn 
this  man  into  the  very  faults  which  have  furnifh- 
ed  the  Cabal  with  a  pretence  for  his  perfecution, 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  favour,  honour,  and 
diftinftion,  which  a  Court  can  beftow?  Add  but 
the  crime  of  fervility  (the  j'cedum  crimen  fervitu- 
tis)  to  every  other  crime,  and  the  whole  mafs  is 
immediately  tranfmuted  into  virtue,  and  becomes 
the  juft  fubjeft  of  reward  and  honour.  When 
therefore  1  reflect  upon  this  method  purfued  by 
the  Cabal  in  diftributing  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  I  muft  conclude  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  the 
objedt  of  perfecution,  not  on  account  of  what  he 
has  done  in  common  with  others  who  are  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  reward,  but  for  that  in  which  he  differs 
from  many  of  them  :  that  he  is  purfued  for  the 
Ipirited  difpofitions  which  are  blended  with  his 
vices ;  for  his  unconquerable  firmnefs,  for  his 
refolute,  indefatigable,  ftrenuous  refiftance  againft 
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In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  was  not  th 
was  to  be  punifhed,  nor  his  faults  that 
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difcountenanced.  Oppofitioh  to  a£ts  of  power  was 
to  be  marked  by  a  kind  of  civil  profcription.  The 
popularity  which  fhoukl  arife  from  fuch  an  oppo- 
lition  was  to  be  {hewn  unable  to  protect  it.  The 
qualities  by  which  court  is  made  to  the  people, 
were  to  render  every  fault  inexpiable,  and  every 
error  irretrievable.  The  qualities  by  which  court 
is  made  to  power,  were  to  cover  and  to'fanclify 
every  thing.  He  that  will  have  a  fure  and  honour¬ 
able  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  muft  take 
care  how  he  adventures  to  cultivate  popular 
qualities ;  othenvife  he  may  remember  the  old 
maxim,  Breves  et  infaufios  populi  Romani  amores. 
If,  therefore,  a  purfuit  of  popularity  expofe  a 
man  to  greater  dangers  than  a  difpofition  to  fer- 
vility,  the  principle  which  is  the  life  and  foul  of 
popular  eleftions  will  perifh  out  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

It  behoves  the  people  of  England  to  confider 
how  the  Houfe  of  Commons  under  the  operation 
of  thefe  examples  muft  of  neceffity  be  conftituted. 
On  the  fide  of  the  Court  will  be,  all  honours, 
offices,  emoluments  ;  every  fort  of  perfonal  gra¬ 
tification  to  avarice  or  vanity ;  and,  what  is  of 
more  moment  to  moft  gentlemen,  the  means  of 
growing,  by  innumerable  petty  fervices  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  into  a  fpreading  intereft  in  their  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  un- 
connefted  with  the  Court,  and  in  oppofition  to 
its  fyftem.  For  his  own  perfon,  no  office,  or 
emolument,  or  title;  no  promotion,  ecclefiaftical, 
or  civil,  or  military,  or  naval,  for  children,  or 

brothers, 
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brothers,  or  kindred.  In  vain  an  expiring 
intereft  in  a  borough  calls  for  offices,  or  fmall 
livings,  for  the  children  of  mayors,  and  aldermen, 
and  capital  burgeffes.  His  Court  rival  has  them 
all.  He  can  do  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of 
generofity  and  kindnefs,  and  even  of  public 
fpirit.  He  can  procure  indemnity  from  quarters. 
He  can  procure  advantages  in  trade.  He  can 
get  pardons  for  offences.  He  can  obtain  a  thou- 
fand  favours,  and  avert  a  thoufand  evils.  He 
may,  while  he  betrays  every  valuable  intereft 
of  the  kingdom,  be  a  benefa&or,  a  patron,  a 
father,  a  guardian  angel,  to  his  borough.  The 
unfortunate  independent  member  has  nothing  to 
offer  but  harfii  refufal,  or  pitiful  excufe,  or 
defpondent  reprefentation  ot  an  hopelefs  intereft. 
Except  from  his  private  fortune,  in  which  he 
may  be  equalled,  perhaps  exceeded,  by  his  Court 
competitor,  he  has  no  way  of  (lie wing  any  one 
good  quality,  or  of  making  a  fingle  friend.  In 
the  Houfe,  he  votes  for  ever  in  a  dilpirited 
minority.  If  he  fpeaks,  the  doors  are  locked. 
A  body  of  loquacious  place-men  go  out  to  tell 
the  world,  that  all  he  aims  at,  is  to  get  into  office. 
If  he  has  not  the  talent  of  elocution,  which  is  the 
cafe  of  many  as  wife  and  knowing  men  as  any  in 
the  Houft,  he  is  liable  to  all  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  without  the  eclat  which  attends  upon  any 
tolerably  fuccefsful  exertion  of  eloquence.  Can 
we  conceive  a  more  difcouraging  poft  of  duty 
than  this  ?  Strip  it  of  the  poor  reward  of  popu¬ 
larity  ;  fufier  even  the  cxceiies  committed  in 
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defence  of  the  popular  intereft,  to  become  a 
ground  for  the  majority  of  that  Houfe  to  form  a 
disqualification  out  of  the  line  of  the  law,  and  at 
their  pleafure,  attended  not  only  with  the  lofs  of 
the  franchife,  but  with  every  kind  of  perfonal 
difgrace. — If  this  fhall  happen,  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  may  be  allured  that  they  cannot  be 
firmly  or  faithfully  ferved  by  any  man.  It  is 
out  of  the  nature  of  men  and  things  that  they 
fhould  ;  and  their  prefumption  will  be  equal  to 
their  folly,  if  they  expeft  it.  The  power  of  the 
people,  within  the  laws,  rnuft  fiiew  itfelf  Sufficient 
to  protect  every  reprefentative  in  the  animated 
performance  of  his  duty,  or  that  duty  cannot 
be  performed.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  can 
never  be  a  controul  on  other  parts  of  Govern¬ 
ment  unlefs  they  are  controuled  themfelves  by 
their  conftituents ;  and  unlefs  thefe  conftituents 
poffefs  fome  right  in  the  choice  of  that  Houfe, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  that  Houfe  to 
take  away.  If  they  Suffer  this  power  of  arbi¬ 
trary  incapacitation  to  ftand,  they  have  utterly 
perverted  every  other  power  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons.  The  late  proceeding,  I  will  not  fay, 
is  contrary  to  law ;  it  mujl  be  lo  ;  for  the  power 
which  is  claimed  cannot,  by  any  poffibility,  be 
a  lega  1  power  in  any  limited  member  ol  Go¬ 
vernment. 

The  power  which  they  claim,  of  declaring 
incapacities,  would  not  be  above  the  juft  claims  of 
a  final  judicature,  if  they  had  not  laid  it  down  as 
a  leading  principle,  that  they  had  no  rule  in  the 
exercife  of  this  claim,  but  their  own  diferetion . 

Not 
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Not  one  of  their  abettors  has  ever  undertaken  to 
affign  the  principle  of  unfitnefs,  the  fpecies  or 
degree  of  delinquency,  on  which  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  will  expel,  nor  the  mode  of  proceeding 
upon  it,  nor  the  evidence  upon  which  it  is  efta- 
blifhed.  The  direct  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  firft  franchife  of  an  Englifnman,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  reft  vitally  depend,  is  to 
be  forfeited  for  fome  offence  which  no  man  knows, 
and  which  is  to  be  proved  by  no  known  rule 
whatfoeverof  legal  evidence.  This  is  fo  anoma¬ 
lous  to  our  whole  conftitution,  that  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  the  moft  trivial  right  which  the  fubjedt 
claims,  never  was,  nor  can  be,  forfeited  in  inch 
a  manner. 

The  whole  of  their  ufurpat'on  is  eftablifhed 
upon  this  method  of  arguing.  We  do  not  make 
laws.  No ;  we  do  not  contend  for  this  power. 
We  only  declare  law  ;  and,  as  we  are  a  tribunal 
both  competent  and  fupreme,  what  wc  declare  to 
be  law  becomes  law,  although  it  Ihould  not  have 
been  fo  before.  Thus,  the  circumftance  of  having 

•  •  4  O 

no  appeal  from  their  jurifdidtion  is  made  to  imply 
that  they  have  no  rule  in  the  exerciie  of  it;  the 
judgement  does  not  derive  its  validity  from  its 
conformity  to  the  law ;  but  prepofteroufly  the 
law  is  made  to  attend  on  the  judgement ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  judgement  is  no  other  than  the  occa~ 
Jional ‘ivill  of  the  Houfe.  An  arbitrary  difcrction 
leads,  legality  follows;  which  is  juft  the  very 
nature  and  defcription  of  a  legiflative  act. 

This  claim  in  their  hands  was  no  barren  theory. 
It  was  purfued  into  its  utmoft  confequences ;  and 
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a  dangerous  principle  has  begot  a  correfpondcnt 
practice.  A  fyfteinatic  fpirit  has  been  fhewn 
upon  both  tides.  The  eleftors  of  Middlefex 
chofe  a  perfon  whom  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
had  voted  incapable  ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
has  taken  in  a  member  whom  the  electors  of 
Middlefex  had  not  chofen.  By  a  conftruftlon 
on  that  legiflative  power  which  had  been  aflum- 
cd,  thev  declared  that  the  true  legal  fenfe  of  the 
county  was  contained  in  the  minority,  on  that 
occafion  ;  and  might,  on  a  refi fiance  to  a  vote  of 
incapacity,  be  contained  in  any  minority. 

When  any  conftruftion  of  law  goes  againft 
the  fpirit  of  the  privilege  it  was  meant  to  fupport, 
it  is  a  vicious  conftrudion.  It  is  material  to  us 
to  be  reprefented  really  and  bona  fide ,  and  not 
in  fotms,  in  types,  and  fhadows,  and  fidions  of 
law.  The  right  of  eledion  was  not  eftablilhed 
merely  as  a  matter  of  form,  to  fatisfy  fome 
method  and  rule  of  technical  reafoning ;  it  was 
not  a  principle  which  might  fubltitute  a  Titius 
or  a  Maevius,  a  John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe,  in 
the  place  of  a  man  fpecially  chofen;  not  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  was  juft  as  well  fatisfied  with  one 
man  as  with  another.  It  is  a  right,  the  effed  of 
which  to  give  to  the  people,  that  man,  and  that 
man  only ,  whom  by  their  voices,  adually,  not 
conftrudively  given,  they  declare  _  that  they 
know,  efteem,  love,  and  truft.  This  right  is  a 
matter  within  their  own  power  of  judging  and 
feeling ;  not  an  ens  rationis  and  creature  of  law  ; 
nor  can  thofe  devices,  by  which  any  thing  elfe  is 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fuch  an  actual  choice, 
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anfwcr  in  the  leaft  degree  jhe  end  of  represent¬ 
ation. 

I  know  that  the  courts  of  law  have  made  as 
drained  conftruftions  in  other  cafes.  Such  is  the 
conftru&ion  in  common  recoveries.  The  method 
of  conftruftion  which  in  that  cafe  gives  to  the 
perfons  in  remainder,  for  their  Security  and  repre¬ 
sentative,  the  door-keeper,  cryer,  or  Sweeper  of 
the  Court,  or  Some  other  fhadowy  being  with¬ 
out  fubftance  or  effect,  is  a  fi&ion  of  a  very 
coarfe  texture.  This  was  however  Suffered,  by 
the  acquiefcence  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  ages; 
becaufe  the  evafion  of  the  old  ilatute  of  Weft- 
minfter,  which  authorifed  perpetuities,  had  more 
fenfe  and  utility  than  the  law  which  was  evaded. 
But  an  attempt  to  turn  the  right  of  eledion  into 
fuch  a  farce  and  mockery  as  a  fictitious  fine  and 
recovery,  will,  I  hope,  have  another  fate  ;  becaufe 
the  laws  which  give  it  are  infinitely  dear  to  us,  and 
the  evafion  is  infinitely  contemptible. 

The  people  indeed  have  been  told,  that  this 
power  of  difcretionary  disqualification  is  vefted 
in  hands  that  they  may  truft,  and  who  will  be  Sure 
not  to  abufe  it  to  their  prejudice.  Until  I  find 
Something  in  this  argument  differing  from  that  on 
.  which  every  mode  of  defpotifm  has  been  defend¬ 
ed,  I  (hall  not  be  inclined  to  pay  it  any  great 
compliment.  The  people  are  Satisfied  to  truft 
themfelves  with  the  exercife  ot  their  own  privi¬ 
leges,  and  do  not  defire  this  kind  intervention  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  free  them  from  the 
burthen.  They  are  certainly  in  the  right.  They 
ought  not  to  truft  the  Houle  of  Commons  with  a 
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power  over  their  franchifes :  becaufe  the  confti- 
tution,  which  placed  two  other  coordinate  powers 
to  controfil  it,  repofed  no  fuch  confidence  in  that 
bodv.  It  were  a  folly  well  deferving  fervitude 
for  its  punifhment,  to  he  full  of  confidence  where 
the  laws  are  full  of  diftruft ;  and  to  give  to  an 
Houfe  of  Commons,  arrogating  to  its  foie  refolu- 
tion  the  mod  hnrfh  and  odious  part  of  legiflative 
authority,  that  degree  of  fuhmiffion  which  is  due 
only  to  the  Legislature  itfelf. 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  an  endeavour 
to  obtain  new  advantages  at  the  expence  of  the 
other  orders  of  the  State,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Commons  at  large,  have  purfued  ftrong  meafures ; 
if  it  were  not  juft,  it  was  at  leaft  natural,  that 
the  conftituents  fhould  connive  at  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  becaufe  we  were  ourfelves  ultimately 
to  profit.  But  when  this  fubmiffion  is  urged  to 
us,  in  a  conteft  between  the  reprefentatives  and 
ourfelves,  and  where  nothing  can  be  put  into  their 
fcale  which  is  not  taken  from  ours,  they  fancy  us 
to  be  children  when  they  tell  us  they  are  our  re¬ 
prefentatives,  our  own  flefti  and  blood,  and  that 
all  the  ft  ripe  s  they  give  us  are  for  our  good. 
The  very  defire  of  that  body  to  have  fuch  a 
truft  contrary  to  law  repofed  in  them,  '  ftiews 
that  they  are  not  worthy  of  it.  They  certainly 
will  abufe  it ;  becaufe  all  men  poflefted  of  an 
'  uncontrouled  diferetionary  power  leading  to  the 
auwrnndifement  and  profit /of  their  own  body 
have  always  abided  it :  and  I  fee  no  particular 
landlity  in  our  times,  that  is  at  all  likely,  by  a 
(}  miraculous 
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miraculous  operation,  to  overrule  the  courfe  of 
nature. 

But  we  muft  purpofely.  {hut  our  eyes,  if  we  con- 
fider  this  matter  merely  as  a  conteft  between  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Electors.  The  true 
conteft  is  between  the  Electors  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  Crown  ;  the  Crown  adfling  by  an  inftru- 
mental  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  precifely  the 
fame,  whether  the  Minifters  of  the  Crown  can 
difqualify  by  a  dependent  Houfe  of  Commons, 
or  by  a  dependent  court  of  Star  Chamber ,  or  by 
a  dependent  court  of  King’s  Bench.  If  once 
Members  of  Parliament  can  be  practically  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  do  not  depend  on  the  affeftion 
or  opinion  of  the  people  for  their  political  being ; 
they  will  give  themfelves  over,  without  even  an 
appearance  of  referve,  to  the  influence  of  the 
Court. 

Indeed,  a  Parliament  unconnefted  with  the 
people,  is  eflential  to  a  Miniftry  unconnected 
with  the  people  ;  and  therefore  thofe  who  faw 
through  what  mighty  difficulties  the  interior 
Miniftry  waded,  and  the  exterior  were  dragged, 
in  this  bufinefs,  will  conceive  of  what  prodigi¬ 
ous  importance,  the  new  corps  of  King  s  men 
held  this  principle  of  occafional  and  perfonal  in¬ 
capacitation,  to  the  whole  body  of  their  delign.  * 

When  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  thus  made 

r  0 

to  confider  ltfelf  as  the  matter  of  its  conftituents, 
there  wanted  but  one  thing  to  fecure  that  Houfe 
againft  all  poflible  future  deviation  towards  po¬ 
pularity;  an  unlimited  fund  of  money  to  be  laid 
out  according  to  the  pleafiire  of  the  Court. 
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To  compleat  the  fcheme  of  bringing  our  Court 
to  a  refemblance  to  the  neighbouring  Monarchies, 
it  was  necefl'ary,  in  effeft,  to  deftroy  thofe  ap¬ 
propriations  of  revenue,  which  feem  to  limit  the 
property,  as  the  other  laws  had  done  the  powers, 
of  the  Crown.  An  opportunity  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  taken,  upon  an  application  to  Parliament 
for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Civil  Lift ;  which 
in  1769  had  amounted  to  513,000/.  Such  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  made  upon  former  cccaftons ; 
but  to  do  it  in  the  former  manner  would  by 
no  means  anfvver  the  prefent  purpofe. 

Whenever  the  Crown  had  come  to  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  defire  a  fupply  for  the  difcharging  of 
debts  due  on  the  Civil  Lift  ;  it  was  always  alked 
and  granted  with  one  of  the  three  following  qua¬ 
lifications;  fometimes  with  all  of  them.  Either 
it  was  ftated,  that  the  revenue  had  been  diverted 
from  its«purpofes  by  Parliament :  or  that  thofe 
duties  had  fallen  fhort  of  the  lum  for  which  they 
were  given  by -Parliament,  and  that  the  intention 
of  the  Legiflature  had  not  been  fulfilled  :  or  that 
the  money  required  to  difcharge  the  Civil  Lift 
debt,  was  to  be  raifed  chargeable  on  the  Civil  Lift 
duties.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Crown 
was  found  in  debt.  The  leflening  and  granting 
away  fome  part  of  her  revenue  by  Parliament 
was  alledged  as  the  caufe  of  that  debt,  and  pleaded 
as  an  equitable  ground,  fuch  it  certainly  was,  for 
difcharging  it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  duties 
which  were  then  applied  to  the  ordinary  Govern¬ 
ment  produced  clear  above  580,000/.  a  year; 
becaufe,  when  they  were  afterwards  granted  to 

George 
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George  the  Firft,  1 20,000  /.  was  added,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  to  700,000  /.  a  year.  Indeed  it 
was  then  afferted,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  truely, 
that  for  many  years  the  net  produce  did  not 
amount  to  above  550,000/.  The  Queen’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  charges  were  befides  very  confiderable; 
equal,  at  leaft,  to  any  we  have  known  in  our 
time.  The  application  to  Parliament  was  not 
for  an  abfolute  grant  of  money  ;  but  to  em¬ 
power  the  Queen  to  raife  it  by  borrowing  upon 
the  Civil  Lift  funds. 

The  Civil  Lift  debt  was  twice  paid  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Firft.  The  money  was 
granted  upon  the  fame  plan  which  had  been 
followed  in  the  reign  ol  Queen  Anne.  The  Civil 
Lift  revenues  were  then  mortgaged  for  the  fum 
to  be  railed,  and  flood  charged  with  the  ranfom 
of  their  own  deliverance. 

George  the  Second  received  an  addition  to 
his  Civil  Lift.  Duties  were  granted  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  800, oco/.  a  yeas.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  after 
the  laft  rebellion,  that  he  called  upon  Parliament 
£or  a  difeharge  of  the  Civil  Lift  debt.  1  he  ex¬ 
traordinary  charges  brought  on  by  the  rebellion, 
account  fully  for  the  neceflities  of  the  Crown. 
However,  the  extraordinary  charges  ol  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  thought  a  ground  lit  to  be  relied 
on. 

A  deficiency  of  the  Civil  Lift  duties  for  fevcral 
years  before,  was  ftatedas  the  principal,  it  not  the 
lole,  ground  on  which  an  application  to  1  ar- 
liament  could  be  juftified.  About  this  time  the 

G  4  produce 
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produce  of  thele  duties  had  fallen  pretty  low  ; 
and  even  upon  an  average  of  the  whole  reign 
they  never  produced  800, goo/.  a  year  clear  to 
the.  Treafury.  1 ,  ;  * 

That  Prince  reigned  fourteen  years  afterwards  ; 
not  only  no  new  demands  were  made ;  but  with 
fo  much  good  order  were  his  revenues  and  ex- 
pences  regulated,  that,  although  many  parts  of 
the  eftablifhment  oi  the  Court  were  upon  a  larger 
and  more  liberal  fcale  than  they  have  been  fince, 
there  was  a  confiderable  fum  in  hand,  on  his 
deceafe,  amounting  to  about  170,000  /.  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  fervice  of  the  Civil  Lilt  of  his  prefent 
Majefty.  So  that,  if  this  Reign  commenced  with 
a  greater  charge  than  ufual,  there  was  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  abundantly  to  fupply  all 
the  extraordinary  expence.  That  the  Civil  Lift 
fhould  have  been  exceeded  in  the  two  former 
reigns,  efpeciallv  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firft, 
was  not  at  alliurprizing,  Plis  revenue  was  but 
700,000/.  annually;  if  it  ever  produced  fo  much 
clear.  The  prodigious  and  dangerous  difaffettion 
to  the  very  being  ol  the  eltahlifihment,  and  the 
caufe  of  a  Pretender  then  powerfully  abetted 
from  abroad,  produced  many  demands  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  both  abroad  and'  at  home. 
Much  management  and  great  expences  were 
neceffary.  But  the  throne  o!  no  Prince  has  flood 
upon  more  unfliaken  foundations  than  that  of 
his  prefent  Majefty. 

To  have  exceeded  the  fum  given  for  the  Civil 
Lift,  and  to  have  incurred  a  debt  without  fpecial 
authority  of  Parliament,  was,  Priinajacje^  a  crh 

minal 
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minal  aft  :  as  fuch,  Minifters  ought  naturally 
rather  to  have  withdrawn  it  from  the  infpeftion, 
than  to  have  expofed  it  to  the  fcrutiny,  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Certainly  they  ought,  of  themfelves, 
officioufly  to  have  come  armed  with  every  fort 
of  argument,  which,  by  explaining,  could  excufe, 
a  matter  in  itfelf  of  prefumptive  guilt.  But  the 
terrors  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  are  no  longer 
for  Minifters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  charafter  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  truftee  of  the  public 
purfe,  would  have  led  them  to  call  with  a 
punctilious  folicitude  for  every  public  account, 
and  to  have  examined  into  them  with  the  molt 
rigorous  accuracy. 

The  capital  ufe  of  an  account  is,  that  the  reality 
of  the  charge,  the  reafon  of  incurring  it,  and  the 
juftice  and  neccffity  of  difcharging  it,  fhould  all 
appear  antecedent  to  the  payment.  No  man  ever 
pays  ftrlt,  and  calls  for  his  account  afterwards ; 
becaufe  he  would  thereby  let  out  of  his  hands 
the  principal,  and  indeed  only  eftcftual,  means  of 
compelling  a  full  and  fair  one.  But,  in  national 
bufinefs,  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a  pre¬ 
vious  production  of  every  account.  It  is  a  check, 
perhaps  the  only  one,  upon  a  corrupt  and  pro¬ 
digal  ufe  cf  public  money.  An  account  after 
payment  is  to  no  rational  purpofc  an  account. 
However,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  thought-  all 
thefe  to  be  antiquated  principles ;  they  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  molt  Parliamentary  way  of 
proceeding  was,  to  pay  firft  what  the  Court 
thought  proper  to  demand,  and  to  take  its  chance 
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for  an  examination  into  accounts  at  fome  time  of 
greater  leifure. 

The  nation  had  fettled  800,000/.  a  year  on 
the  Crown,  as  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  it. 
dignity,  upon  the  eftimate  of  its  own  Minifters 
When  Minifters  came  to  Parliament,  and  faid 
that  this  allowance  had  not  been  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe,  and  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  of 
500,000/.  would  it  not  have  been  natural  for 
Parliament  firft  to  have  aiked,  how,  and  by 
what  means,  their  appropriated  allowance  came 
to  be  iniufficient  ?  Would  it  not  have  favoured 
of  fome  attention  to  juftice,  to  have  feen  in  what 
periods  ot  Adminiftration  this  debt  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  incurred ;  that  they  might  difcover,  and, 
if  need  were,  animadvert  on  the  perfons  who  were 
found  the  moft  culpable?  To  put  their  hands 
upon  fuch  articles  of  expenditure  as  they  thought 
improper  or  exceffive,  and  to  fecure,  in  future, 
againft  fuch  mifapplication  or  exceeding  ?  Ac¬ 
counts  for  any  other  purpofes  are  but  a  matter  of 
curiofity,  and  no  genuine  Parliamentary  object. 
All  the  accounts  which  could  anfwer  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  end  were  refuted,  or  poftponed  by  previous 
queftions.  Every  idea  of  prevention  was  rejefted, 
as  conveying  an  improper  fufpicion  of  the  Minifters 
of  the  Crown. 

When  every  leading  account  had  been  refufed, 
many  others  were  granted  with  fufficient  facility. 

But  with  great  candour  alfo,  the  Houfe  was 
informed,  that  hardly  any  of  them  could  be  ready 
until  the  next  feftion ;  fome  of  them  perhaps  not 
fo  foon.  But,  in  order  firmly  to  eftaklifh  the 
2  precedent 
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precedent  of  payment  previous  to  account x  and  to 
form  it  into  a  fettled  rule  of  the  Houfe,  the.  god 
in  the  machine  was  brought  down,  nothing  lcfs 
than  the  wonder-working  Law  oj  Parliament. 
It  was  alledged,  that  it  is  the  law  of  Parliament, 
when  any  demand  comes  from  the  Crown,  that 
the  Houfe  muft  go  immediately  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  ;  in  which  Committee  it  was 
allowed,  that  the  production  and  examination  of 
accounts  would  be  quite  proper  andregular.  It 
was  therefore  carried,  that  they  fhould  go  into 
the  Committee  without  delay,  and  without  ac¬ 
counts,  in  order  to  examine  with  great  order 
and  regularity  things  that  could  not  poflibly 
come  before  them.  After  this  ftroke  of  orderly 
and  Parliamentary  wit  and  humour,  they  went 
into  the  Committee;  and  very  generouily  voted 
the  payment. 

There  was  a  circumdance  in  that  debate  too 
remarkable  to  be  overlooked.  This  debt  of  the 
Civil  Lid  was  all.  along  argued  upon  the  fame- 
footing  as  a  debt  of  the  State,  contra&ed  upon 
national  authority.  Its  payment  was  urged  as 
equally  preffing  upon  the  public  faith  and  honour : 
and  when  the  whole  year’s  account  was  dated, 
in  what  is  called  The  Budget,  the  Minidry  valued 
themfelves  on  the  payment  of  fo  much  public 
debt,  jud  as  if  they  had  dilcharged  500,00 ol.  of 
navy  or  exchequer  bills.  Though,  in  truth,  their 
payment,  from  the  Sinking  Fund,  of  debt  which 
was  never  contrafted  by  Parliamentary  authority, 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  fo  much  debt 
incurred.  Put  fuch  is  theprefent  notion  of  public 

credit, 
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credit,  and  payment  of  debt.  No  wonder  that  it 
produces  fuch  effefts. 

Nor  was  the  Houfe  at  all  more  attentive  to  a 
provident  iecurity  againft  future,  than  it  had  been 
to  a  vindiftive  retrolpeft  to  pad:,  mifmanagements. 
I  fhotild  have  thought  indeed  that  a  Minifterial 
promife,  during  their  own  continuance  in  office, 
might  have  been  given,  though  this  would  have 
been  but  a  poor  fecurity  for  the  publick.  Mr. 
Pelham  gave  fuch  an  alfurance,  and  he  kept  his 
word.  But  nothing  was  capable  of  extorting  from 
our  Minifters  any  thing  which  had  the  lead:  re- 
femblance  to  a  promile  of  confining  the  expences 
of  the  Civil  Lift  within  the  limits  which  had  been 
fettled  by  Parliament.  This  referve  of  theirs  I  look 
upon  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cleared:  declaration, 
that  they  were  refolved  upon  a  contrary  courfe. 

However,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  after  thanking 
Parliament  for  the  relief  fo  liberally  granted,  the 
Minifters  inform  the  two  Haufes,  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  confine  the  expences  of  the  Civil 

Government  —  within  what  limits  think  you  ? 

•• 

thofe  which  the  law  had  preferibed  ?  Not  in  the 
lead  —  “  fuch  limits  as  the  “  honour  of  the 
“  Crown  can  poffihly  admit.” 

Thus  they  eftabiiffiedan  arbitrary  { tandard  for 
that  dignity  which  Parliament  had  defined  and 
limited  to  a  legal  ftandard.  They  gave  them- 
lelves,  under  the  lax  and  indeterminate  idea  of  the 
honour  of  the  Crown ,  a  full  loole  for  all  manner 
of  diffipation,  and  all  manner  of  corruption.  This 
arbitrary  ftandard  they  were  not  afraid  to  hold 

out 
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out  to  both  Houfes ;  while  an  idle  and  unopera- 
tive  Aft  of  Parliament,  eftimating  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  at  800,000/.  and  confining  it  to 
that  fum,  adds  to  the  number  of  obfolete  ftatutes 
which  load  the  (helves  of  libraries  without  any 
fort  of  advantage  to  the  people. 

After  this  proceeding,  I  fuppofe  that  no  man 
can  be  fo  weak  as  to  think  that  the  Crown  is 
limited  to  any  fettled  allowance  whatfoever.  For 
if  the  Miniftry  has  8  00,000  /.  a  year  by  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  if  by  the  law  of  Parliament  all  the 
debts  which  exceed  it  are  to  be  paid  previous  to 
the  produftion  of  any  account ;  I  prefume  that  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  income  with  no  other  limits 
than  the  abilities  of  the  fuhjeft  and  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Court ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  fuch  an 
income  as  is  poflefled  by  every  abfolute  Monarch 
in  Europe.  It  amounts,  as  a  perfon  of  great  ability 
laid  in  the  debate,  to  an  unlimited  power  of  draw- 
ing  upon  the  Sinking  Fund.  Its  effeft  on  the 
public  credit  of  this  kingdom  mull  be  obvious  ;  for 
in  vain  is  the  Sinking  Fund  the  great  buttrefs  of  all 
the  reft,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Miniftry  to 
refort  to  it  for  the  payment  of  any  debts  which 
they  may  choofe  to  incur,  under  the  name  of  the 
Civil  Lift,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  Com** 

mittee,  which  thinks  itfelf  obliged  bv  law  to  vote 
...  ^ 

fupplies  without  any  other  account  than  that  of 
the  mere  exidence  of  the  debt. 

Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  a  feriousfum. 
But  it  is  nothing  to  the  prolific  principle  upon 
which  the  fum  was  voted  ;  a  principle  that  may 
be  well  called,  the  fruitful  mother  of  an  hundred 

more . 
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more.  Neither  is  the  damage  to  public  credit  of 
very  great  confequence,  when  compared  with 
that  which  refults  to  public  morals  and  to  the 
lafety  of  the  conftitution,  from  the  exhauftlefs 
mine  of  corruption  opened  by  the  precedent,  and 
to  be  wrought  by  the  principle,  of  the  late  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  of  the  Civil  Lift.  The  power 
of  diferetionary  difqualification  by  one  law  of 
Parliament,  and  the  neceffity  of  paying  every  debt 
of  the  Civil  Lift  by  another  law  of  Parliament,  if 
luffered  to  pafs  unnoticed,  muft  eftablifh  luch  a 
fund  of  rewards  and  terrors  as  will  make  Parliament 
the  bell:  appendage  and  fupport  of  arbitrary  power 
that  ever  was  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  This 
is  felt.  The  quarrel  is  begun  between  the  Repre- 
fentatives  and  the  People.  The  Court  Fadiion 
have  at  length  committed  them. 

In  fuch  a  ftrait  the  wifeft  may  well  be  per¬ 
plexed,  and  the  boldeft  ftaggered.  The  circum- 
ftances  are  in  a  great  meafure  new.  We  have 
hardly  any  land -marks  from  the  wifdom  of  our 
anceftors,  to  guide  us.  At  beft  we  can  only  follow 
the  fpirit  of  their  proceeding  in  other  cafes.  I 
know  the  diligence  with  which  my  obfervations 
on  our  public  diforders  have  been  made;  I  am 
e  ery  fure  of  the  integrity  of  the  motives  on  which 
they  are  pubiifhed  :  1  cannot  be  equally  confident 
in  any  plan  for  the  abfolute  cure  of  thole  dif¬ 
orders,  or  for  their  certain  future  prevention. 
My  aim  is  to  bring  this  matter  into  more  public 
dilculfion.  Let  the  fagacity  of  others  work  upon 
it.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  medical  writers  to 

defcrifce 
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defcribe  hidories  of  difeafes  very  accurately,  on 
whole  cure  they  can  fay  but  very  little. 

The  firft  ideas  which  generally  fugged  them- 
felves,  for  the  cure  of  Parliamentary  dilorders, 
are,  to  fhorten  the  duration  of  Parliaments ;  and 
to  difqualify  all,  or  a  great  number  of  placemen, 
from  a  feat  in  the  Ploufe  of  Commons.  What¬ 
ever  efficacy  there  may  be  in  thofe  remedies,  I 
am  fure  in  the  prefent  date  of  things  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  apply  them.  A  redoration  of  the  right  of 
free  eleftion  is  a  preliminary  indiipenlable  to  every 
other  reformation.  What  alterations  ought  after¬ 
wards  to  be  made  in  the  conititution,  is  a  matter 
of  deep  and  difficult  refearch. 

If  I  wrote  merely  to  pleafe  the  popular  palate, 
it  would  indeed  be  as  little  troublefome  to  me 
as  to  another,  to  extol  tbefe  remedies,  fo  famous 
in  fpeculation,  but  to  which  their  greateft  ad¬ 
mirers  have  never  attempted  ferioufly  toTef'ort  in 
practice.  I  conl'efs  then,  that  I  have  no  fort  of 
reliance  upon  either  a  T riennial  Parliament,  or  a 
Place-bill.  With  regard  to  the  former,  perhaps  it 
might  rather  ferve  to  counteract,  than  to  promote 
the  ends  that  are  propofed  by  it.  To  fay  noth’ng 
of  the  horrible  disorders  among  the  people  attend¬ 
ing  frequent  eleft ions,  I  fhould  be  fearful  of  com¬ 
mitting,  every  three  years,  the  independent  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  country  into  a  contelt  with  the  Trea- 
lurv.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  which  of  the  contending 
parties  would  be  ruined  lirft.  Whoever  has  taken 
a  careful  view  of  public  proceedings,  l'o  as  to 
endeavour  to  ground  his  (peculations  on  his  ex¬ 
perience,  mud  have  obferved  how  prodigioufty 

greater 
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greater  the  power  of  Miniftry  is  in  the  firft  and  laft 
feftion  of  a  Parliament,  than  it  is  in  the  intermediate 
period,  when  Members  fit  a  little  firm  on  their 
feats.  The  perfons  of  the  greateft  Parliamentary 
experience,  with  whom  I  have  converfed,  did 
conftantly,  in  can  vailing  the  fate  of  queftions, 
allow  fomething  to  the  Court-fide,  upon  account 
of  the  eleflions  depending  or  imminent.  The  evil 
y  complained  of,  if  it  exitts  in  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  would  hardly  be  removed  by  a  triennial 
Parliament :  for,  unlefs  the  influence  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  eleflions  can  be  entirely  taken  awTay,  the 
more  frequently  they  return,  the  more  they  will 
harrafs  private  independence;  the  more  generally 
men  will  be  compelled  to  fly  to  the  fettled, 
fyftematic  intereft  of  Government,  and  to  the  re~ 
lburces  of  a  boundlefs  Civil  Lift.  Certainly  fome¬ 
thing  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done, 
towards  leflening  that  influence  in  elections ; 
and  this  will  be  neceffary  upon  a  plan  either  of 
longer  or  fhorter  duration  of  Parliament.  But 
nothing  can  fo  perfectly  remove  the  evil,  as  not 
to  render  fuch  contentions,  too  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  utterly  ruinous,  firft  to  independence  of 
fortune,  and  then  to  independence  of  fpirit.  As 
I  am  only  giving  an  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
not  at  all  debating  it  in  an  advene  line,  I  hope  I 
may  be  excufed  in  another  obfervation.  With 
great  truth  I  mavaver,  that  I  never  remember  to 

O  ~ 

have  talked  on  this  fubjcft  with  any  man  much 
converfant  with  public  bufinefs,  who  confidered 
fhort  Parliaments  as  a  real  improvement  of  the 
conftitution.  Gentlemen,  warm  in  a  popular 

caufe* 
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caufe,  are  ready  enough  to  attribute  all  the  decla¬ 
rations  of  fuch  perfons  to  corrupt  motives.  But 
the  habit  of  affairs,  if,  on  one  hand,  it  tends  to 
corrupt  the  mind,  furnifhes  it,  on  the  other, 
with  the  means  of  better  information.  The 
authority  of  fuch  perfons  will  always  have  fotne 
weight.  It  may  Hand  upon  a  par  with  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  thofe  who  are  lefs  practifed  in  bufinefs ; 
and  who,  with  perhaps  purer  intentions,  have  not 
fo  effectual  means  of  judging.  It  is,  befides,  an 
effeft  of  vulgar  and  puerile  malignity  to  imagine, 
that  every  Statefman  is  of  courfe  corrupt ;  and 
that  his  opinion,  upon  every  conftitutional  point, 
is  folely  formed  upon  fotne  finifter  intereft. 

The  next  favourite  remedy  is  a  Place- bill.  The 
fame  principle  guides  in  both;  l  mean,  the  opinion 
which  is  entertained  by  many,  of  the  infallibility 
of  laws  and  regulations,  in  the  cure  of  public 
diftempers.  Without  being  as  unreafonably  doubt¬ 
ful  as  many  are  unwifely  confident,  I  will  only 
fay,  that  this  alfo  is  a  matter  very  well  worthy 
of  ferious  and  mature  reflexion.  It  is  not  ealy 
to  forefee,  what  the  effeft  would  be,  of  difeon- 
n effing  with  Parliament,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  hold  civil  employments,  and  of  luch  mighty 
and  important  bodies  as  the  military  and  naval 
eftablilhments.  It  were  better,  perhaps,  that  they 
fhould  have  a  corrupt  intereft  in  the  forms  of  the 
conftitution,  than  tnat  they  fhould  ha*  ~  non ^  at 
all.  This  is  a  queftion  altogether  different  from 
the  disqualification  of  a  particular  defcripjjpn  of 
Revenue  Officers  trom  feats  in  1  amsm.  m  ;  or, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  lower  forts  of  them  from 
r  H  votes 
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votes  in  elections.  In  the  former  cafe,  only 
the  few  are  affe&ed ;  in  the  latter,  only  the  incon- 
fiderable.  But  a  great  official,  a  great  pro- 
feffional,  a  great  military  and  naval  intereft,  all 
neceffarily  comprehending  many  people  of  the 
firft  weight,  ability,  wealth,  and  fpirit,  has  been 
gradually  formed  in  the  kingdom.  Thefe  new 
interefts  muft  be  let  into  a  fhare  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  elfe  poffibly  they  may  be  inclined  to  deftroy 
thofe  inftitutions  of  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  partake.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  trifled  with ; 
nor  is  it  every  well-meaning  man,  that  is  fit  to 
put  his  hands  to  it.  Many  other  ferious  confi- 
derations  occur.  I  do  not  open  them  here, 
becaufe  they  are  not  direCtly  to1  my  purpofe ; 
propofing  only  to  give  the  reader  fome  tafte  of 
the  difficulties  that  attend  all  capital  changes  in  the 
conftitution  ;  juft  to  hint  the  uncertainty,  to  fay 
noworfe,  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  Court,  as  long 
as  it  has  the  means  of  influence  abundantly  in  its 
power,  of  applying  that  influence  to  Parliament ; 
and  perhaps,  if  the  public  method  were  precluded, 
of  doing  it  in  fome  worfe  and  more  dangerous 
method.  Underhand  and  oblique  ways  would 
be  ftudied.  The  fcience  of  evafion,  already  tole¬ 
rably  underftood,  would  then  be  brought  to  the 
greateft  perfection.  It  is  no  inconfiderable  part  of 
wifdom,  to  know  hpw  much  of  an  evil  ought  to 
be  tolerated  ;  left,  by  attempting  a  degree  of 
purity  impracticable  in  degenerate  times  and 
manners,  inftead  of  cutting  off  the  fublifting  ill 
practices,  new  corruptions  might  be  produced 
for  the  concealment  and  fecurity  of  the  old.  It 

were 
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were  better,  undoubtedly,  that  no  influence  at 
all  could  affett  the  mind  of  a  Member  of  Par¬ 
liament.  But  of  all  modes  of  influence,  in  my 
opinion,  a  place  under  the  Government  is  the 
leaft  difgraceful  to  the  man  who  holds  it,  and 
by  far  the  rnoft  fafe  to  the  country.  I  would 
not  {hut  out  that  fort  of  influence  which  is  open 
and  vifible,  which  is  con  netted  with  the  dignity 
and  the  fervice  of  the  State,  when  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  influence  of  contrails,  of 
fubfcriptions,  of  direct  bribery,  and  thofe  innu¬ 
merable  methods  of  clandeftine  corruption,  which 
are  abundantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and 
which  will  be  applied  as  long  as  thefe  means  of 
corruption,  and  the  difpofition  to  be  corrupted, 
have  exiftence  among!!  us.  Our  conftitution 
{lands  on  a  nice  equipoife,  with  fteep  precipices 
and  deep  waters  upon  all  {ides  of  it.  In  re¬ 
moving  it  from  a  dangerous  leaning  towards  one 
fide,  there  may  be  a  rifque  of  overfetting  it  on 
the  other.  Every  project  of  a  material  change  in 
a  Government  fo  complicated  as  ours,  combined 
at  the  fame  time  with  external  circumftances  Hill 
more  complicated,  is  a  matter  full  ot  difficulties  ; 
in  which  a  confiderate  man  will  not  be  too  ready 
to  decide ;  a  prudent  man  too  ready  to  undertake  j 
or  an  honeft  man  too  ready  to  promife.  They 
do  not  refpecl  the  publick  nor  themfelves,  who 
engage  for  more,  than  they  are  lure  that  they 
ought  to  attempt,  or  that  they  are  able  to  per¬ 
form.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments,  weak  perhaps, 
but  honeft  and  unbiafled  ;  and  fubmitted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  opinion  of  grave  men,  well  aftefled 
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to  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  and  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  what  may  heft  promote  or  hurt  it. 

Indeed,  in  the  fituation  in  which  we  ftand, 
with  an  immenfe  revenue,  an  enormous  debt, 
mighty  eftablifhments,  Government  i’tfeif  a  great 
banker  and  a  great  merchant,  I  fee  no  other  way 
for  the  prefervatjon  of  a  decent  attention  to  public 
intereft  in  the  Reprefentativcs,  but  the  interpojition 
of  the  body  of  the  people  itfelf,  whenever  it  fhall 
appear,  by  fome  flagrant  and  notorious  aft,  by 
fome  capital  innovation,  that  thefe  Reprefenta- 
tives  are  going  to  over-leap  the  fences  of  the 
law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power.  This 
interpofltion  is  a  moft  unpleafant  remedy.  But, 
if  it  be  a  legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  fome 
occafion  to  be  ufed  ;  to  be  ufed  then  only,  when 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  elfe  can  hold  the  con- 
ltitution  to  its  true  principles. 

The  diftempers  of  Monarchy  were  the  great 
fubjects  of  apprehenfion  and  redrefs,  in  the  laft 
centurv  ;  in  this,  the  diftempers  of  Parliament. 
It  is  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  remedy  for 
Parliamentary  diforders  can  be  compieated;  hardly 
indeed  can  it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in 
Government  is  re-eftabliihed,  the  people  ought 
to  be  excited  to  a  more  ftrift  and  detailed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  conduit  of  their  Representatives. 
Standards,  forjudging  more  fyftematically  upon 
their  conduft,  ought  to  be  fettled  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  counties  and  corporations.  Frequent  and 
con-eft  lifts  of  the  voters  in  all  important  quef- 
tions  ought  to  be  procured. 
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By  fuch  means  fomething  may  be  done.  By 
fuch  means  it  may  appear  who  thole  are,  that, 
by  an  indifcriminate  fupport  of  all  Admmiftra- 
tions,  have  totally  banifhed  all  integrity  and 
confidence  out  of  public  proceedings,  ba\  con- 
founded  the  beft  men  with  the  worft ;  and 
weakened  and  diffolved,  inftead  of  ftrength- 
ening  and  comparing,  the  general  frame  of 
Government.  If  any  perfon  is  more  concerned 
for  government  and  order,  than  for  the  liLeitics 
of  his  country;  even  he  is  equally. .  concerned 
to  put  an  end  to  this  courfe  of  indiscriminate 
fupport.  It  is  this  blind  and  undiitinguifhing 
fupport,  that  feeds  the  fpring  of  thofe  \'ery  difor- 
ders,  by  which  he  is  frighted  into  the  arms  of  the 
faction  which  contains  m  ltfeli  the  fouice  of  ail 
diforders,  by  enfeebling  all  the  vifible  and  regular 
authority  ot  the  State.  I  be  diftempci  is  mueafed 
by  his  injudicious  and  prepofterous  endeavours, 

or  pretences,  for  the  cure  ox  it. 

An  exterior  Adminiftration,  chofen  foi  its 
impotency,  or  after  it  is  chofen  purpofely  len- 
dered  impotent,  in  order  to  be  lendcied  fub- 
fervient,  will  not  be  obeyed.  The  laws  them- 
felves  will  not  be  refpe&ed,  when  thofe  who 
execute  them  are  defpifed ;  and  they,  will  be 
defpifed,  when  their  power  is  not  immediate 
from  the  Crown,  or  natural  in  the  kingdom. 
Never  were  Minifters  better  fupported  in  Par¬ 
liament.  Parliamentary  fupport  comes  and  goes 
with  office,  totally  regardlefs  of  the  man,  or  the 
merit.  Is  Government  ftrengthened  ?  it  grows 
weaker  and  weaker.  Phe  popular  toil  cut  gains 
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upon  it  every  hour.  Let  us  learn  from  our  ex** 
perience.  It  is  not  fupport  that  is  wanting  to 
Government,  but  reformation.  When  Miniftry 
refts  upon  public  opinion,  it  is  not  indeed  built 
upon  a  rock  of  adamant ;  it  has,  however,  fome 
liability.  But  when  it  hands  upon  private 
humour,  its  ftrudlure  is  of  flubble,  and  its  foum- 
dation  is  on  quickfand.  I  repeat  it  again — 
He  that  fupports  every  Administration,  fubverts 
all  Government.  The  reafon  is  this.  The  whole 
buiinels  in  which  a  Court  ufually  takes  an  intereffc 
goes  on  at  prefcnt  equally  well,  in  whatever 
hands,  whether  high  or  low,  wife  or  foolifh, 
fcandalous  or  reputable  ;  there  is  nothing  there¬ 
fore  to  hold  it  firm  to  any  one  body  qf  men, 
or  to  any  one  confident  Scheme  of  politicks. 
Nothing  interpofes,  to  prevent  the  full  opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  caprices  and  all  the  paflions  of  a 
Court  upon  the  fervants  of  the  publick.  The 
fyftem  of  Adminiftration  is  open  to  continual, 
(hocks  and  changes,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
meaneft  cabal,  and  the  mod  contemptible  in¬ 
trigue.  Nothing  can  be  folid  and  permanent. 
All  good  men  at  length  fly  with  horrour  from 
fuch  a  lervice.  Men  of  rank  and  ability,  with 
the  fnirit  which  ought  to  animate  fuch  men 

s  O 

in  a  free  (late,  while  they  decline  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  dark  cabal  on  their  adtions  and  their 
fortunes,  will,  for  both,  chearfully  put  them- 
felves  upon  their  country.  They  will  truft  an 
inauifitive  and  diftinguifhing  Parliament;  be- 
caufe  it  does  enquire,  and  does  diftinguifh,  If 
they  act  well,  they  know,  that  in  fuch  a  Par¬ 
liament,  they  will  be  iupported  againfi:  any 
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intrigue  j  if  they  aft  ill,  they  know  that  no 
intrigue  can  proteft  them.  This  fituation,  how¬ 
ever  aweful,  is  honourable.  But  in  one  hour, 
and  in  the  felf-fame  Aflembly,  without  any 
affigned  or  affignable  caufe,  to  be  precipitated 
from  the  higheft  authority  to  the  mcft  marked 
negleft,  poflibly  into  the  greateft  peril  of  life 
and  reputation,  is  a  fituation  full  of  danger,  and 
deftitute  of  honour.  It  will  be  fhunned  equally 
by  every  man  of  prudence,  and  every  man  of 

fpirit.  . 

Such  are  the  confequences  of  the  divmon  ot 

Court  from  the  Adminiftration,  and  of  the  divi- 
fion  of  public  men  among  themfelves.  By  the 
former  of  thefe,  lawful  Government  is  undone; 
by  the  latter,  all  oppofition  to  lawlefs  power  is 
rendered  impotent.  Government  may  in  a  great 
•meafure  be  reftored,  if  any  eonfiderable  bodies  of 
men  have  honefty  and  refolution  enough  never 
to  accept  Adminiftration,  unlefs  this  garrifon  ot 
Kings  men,  which  is  ftationed,  as  in  a  citadel, 
to  controul  and  enflave  it,  be  entirely  broken 
and  difbanded,  and  every  work  they  have  thrown 
up  be  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  difpofition 
of  public  men  to  keep  this  corps  together,  and 
to  aft  under  it,  or  to  co-operate  with  it,  is  a 
touchftone  by  which  every  Adminiftration  ought 
in  future  to  be  tried.  There  has  not  been  one 
which  lias  not  fufficiently  experienced  the  utter  in¬ 
compatibility  of  that  Faftion  with  the  public  peace, 
and  with  all  the  ends  of  good  Government:  fince, 
if  they  oppofed  it,  they  foon  loft  every  power  ol 
ferving  the  Crown  ;  if  they  fubmitted  to  it,  they 
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loft  all  the  efteem  of  their  country.  Until 
Minifters  give  to  the  publick  a  full  proof  of 
their  entire  alienation  from  that  fyftem,  how¬ 
ever  plaufible  their  pretences,  we  may  be  fure 
they  are  more  intent  on  the  emoluments  than  the 
duties  of  office.  If  they  refufe  to  give  this  proof, 
we  know  of  what  fluff  they  are  made.  In  this 
particular,  it  ought  to  be  the  electors  bufinefs  to 
look  to  their  Reprefentatives.  The  electors  ought 
to  efteem  it  no  lefs  culpable  in  their  Member  to 
give  a  fingle  vote  in  Parliament  to  fuch  an  Ad- 
ruiniftration,  than  to  take  an  office  under  it ;  to 
endure  it,  than  to  aft  in  it.  The  notorious  infi¬ 
delity  and  verfatility  of  Members  cf  Parliament 
in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things  ought  in 
a  particular  manner  to  be  confidered  by  the 
electors  in  the  enquiry  which  is  recommended  to 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  holdings  of 
that  deftruftive  fyftem,  which  has  endeavoured 
to  unhinge  all  the  virtuous,  honourable,  and 
ufeful  connexions  in  the  kingdom. 

O 

This  Cabal  has,  with  great  fuccefs,  propagated 
a  doctrine  which  ferves  for  a  colour  to  thofe  afts 
of  treachery ;  and  whilft  it  receives  any  degree 
of  countenance,  it  will  be  utterly  fenfelefs  to 
look  for  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Court  Party. 
The  docirine  is  this :  That  all  political  connex¬ 
ions  are  in  their  nature  factious,  and  as  fuch 
ought  to  be  diffipated  and  deftroyed  ;  and  that 
the  rule  for  forming  Adminiftrations  is  mere  per- 
lonal  ability,  rated  by  the  judgment  of  this  Cabal 
upon  it,  and  taken  by  draughts  from  every  divifion 
and  denomination  of  public  men.  This  decree 

was 
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was  folemnly  promulgated  by  the  head  of  the 
Court  corps,  the  Earl  of  Bute  himfelf,  in  a 
fpeech  which  he  made,  in  the  year  1766,  againft 
the  then  Adminiftration,  the  only  Adminiftra- 
tion  which  he  has  ever  been  known  diredly  and 
publicly  to  oppofe. 

It  is  indeed  in  no  way  wonderful,  that  fuch 

perfons  fhould  make  fuch  declarations.  That 

Connexion  and  Faction  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an 

opinion  which  has  been  carefully  inculcated  at  all 

mes  by  unconftitutional  Statefmen.  The  r  eafon 
•/ 

is  evident.  Whilft  men  are  linked  together,  they 
ealily  and  fpeedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any 
evil  defign.  They  are  enabled  to  fathom  it  with 

o  J 

common  counfel,  and  to  oppofe  it  with  united 
ftrength.  Whereas,  when  they  lie  difperfed, 
without  concert,  order,  or  difcipline,  commu¬ 
nication  is  uncertain,  counfel  difficult,  and  re- 
fiftance  impradicable.  Where  men  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other’s  principles,  nor  experi¬ 
enced  in  each  other’s  talents,  nor  at  all  pradifed 
in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  difpofitions  by 
joint  efforts  in  bufinefs ;  no  perfonal  confidence, 
no  friendfhip,  no  common  intereft,  fubfifting 
among  them  ;  it  is  evidently  impoffible  that  they 
can  att  a  public  part  with  uniformity,  perfe- 
verance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  connexion,  the  mod:  in- 
confiderable  man,  by  adding  to  the  weight  of 
the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his  ufe  ;  out  of  it, 
the  greateft  talents  are  wholly  unferviceable  to 
the  publick.  No  man,  who  is  not  inflamed  by 
vain-glory  into  enthufialm,  can  flatter  himfelf 
that  his  finale,  unfupported,  defultory,  unfyfte- 

matic 
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matic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat  the  fubtle 
defigns  and  united  Cabals  of  ambitious  citizens. 
When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  muft  affociate; 
clfe  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  facri- 
fice  in  a  contemptible  ftruggle. 

It  is  not  enough,  in  a  fituation  of  trufl:  in  the 
commonwealth,  that  a  man  means  well  to  his 
country ;  it  is  not  enough  that  in  his  Angle  perfon 
he  never  did  an  evil  aft,  but  always  voted  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  confcience,  and  even  harangued  againft 
every  defign  which  he  apprehended  to  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  interefts  of  his  country.  This  innox¬ 
ious  and  ineffectual  character,  that  feems  formed 
upon  a  plan  of  apology  and  difculpation,  falls 
miferably  fhort  of  the  mark  of  public  duty.  That 
duty  demands  and  requires,  that  what  is  right 
fhould  not  only  be  made  known,  but  made  pre¬ 
valent;  that  what  is  evil  fhould  not  only  be 
detected,  but  defeated.  When  the  public  man 
omits  to  put  bimfelf  in  a  fituation  of  doing  his 
duty  with  effect,  it  is  an  omiffion  that  fruftrates 
the  purpofes  of  his  truft  almoit  as  much  as  if  he 
had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  furely  no  very 
rational  account  of  a  man’s  life,  that  he  has  always 
afted  right ;  but  has  taken  fpecial  care,  to  aft  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not 
poffibly  be  productive  of  any  confequence. 

j  do  not  wonder  that  the  behaviour  of  many 
parties  fhould  have  made  perfons  of  tender  and 
fcrupulous  virtue  fomewhat  out  of  humour  with 
all  forts  of  connexion  in  politicks.  I  admit  that 
people  frequently  acquire  in  fuch  confederacies 
a  narrow,  bigoted,  and  grofcriptive  fpirit ;  that 

they 
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they  are  apt  to  fink  the  Idea  of  the  general  good 
in  this  circumfcribed  and  partial  intereft.  But, 
where  duty  renders  a  critical  fituation  a  neceflary 
one,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  keep  free  from  the  evils 
attendant  upon  it;  and  not  to  fly  from  the  fitu¬ 
ation  itfelf.  If  a  fortrefs  is  feated  in  an  unwhole- 
fome  air,  an  officer  of  the  garrifon  is  obliged  to 
be  attentive  to  his  health,  but  he  muft  not  defert 
his  ftation.  Every  profeffion,  not  excepting  the 
glorious  one  of  a  foldier,  or  the  facred  one  of  a 
prieft,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which, 
however,  form  no  argument  againfl  thole  ways  of 
life;  nor  are  the  vices  themfelves  inevitable  to 
every  individual  in  thofe  profeffions.  Of  fuch 
a  nature  are  connexions  in  politicks ;  eflentially 
neceflary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  public 
duty,  accidentally  liable  to  degenerate  into  faftion. 
Commonwealths  are  made  of  families,  free  com¬ 
monwealths  of  parties  alfo ;  and  we  may  as  well 
affirm,  that  our  natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood 
tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as  that 
the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  thofe  by  which 
we  are  held  to  our  country. 

j 

Some  legiflators  went  lo  far  as  to  make  neu¬ 
trality  in  party  a  crime  againfl:  the  State.  1  do 
not  know  whether  this  might  not  have  been  rather 
to  overftrain  the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  heft 
patriots  in  the  greateft  commonwealths  have  al¬ 
ways  commended  and  promoted  fuch  connexions. 
Idem  [entire  de  republican  was  with  them  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ground  of  friendfhip  and  attachment ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer, 

dearer,  more  pleafing,  more  honourable,  and 

more 
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more  virtuous  habitudes.  The  Romans  carried 
this  principle  a  great  way.  Even  the  holding  of 
offices  together,  the  ditpofition  of  which  arofe 
from  chance  not  feleftion,  gave  rife  to  a  relation, 
which  continued  for  life.  It  was  called  ne- 
cejjitudo  forth  ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  with  a 
facred  reverence.  Breaches  of  any  of  thefe  kinds 
of  civil  relation  were  confidered  as  afts  of  the 
inoft  diftinguilhed  turpitude.  The  whole  people 
was  diftribnted  into  political  focieties,  in  which 
they  acted  in  fupport  of  fuch  interefts  in  the 
State  as  they  feverally  a  fife  ft  ed.  For  it  was  then 
thought  no  crime,  to  endeavour  bv  every  honeft 
means  to  advance  to  fuperiority  and  power  thofe 
ot  your  own  fentiments  and  opinions.  This  wife 
people  w’as  far  from  imagining  that  thofe  con¬ 
nexions  had  no  tie,  and  obliged  to  no  duty; 
but  that  men  might  quit  them  without  fhame, 
upon  every  call  of  intereft.  They  believed 
private  honour  to  be  the  great  foundation  of 
public  truft;  that  friendfhip  was  no  mean  ftep 
towards  patriotifm;  that  he  who,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  intercourfe  of  life,  fhewed  he  regarded 
fomebodv  hefides  himfelf,  when  he  came  to  act 
in  a  public  fituation,  might  probably  confult 
jome  other  intereft  than  his  own.  Never  may 
we  become  plus  [ages  que  lesfages,  as  the  French 
comedian  has  happily  exprefled  it,  wifer  than  all 
the  wife  and  good  men  who  have  lived  before  us. 
It  was  their  wifh,  to  fee  public  and  private 
'virtues,  not  diflonant  and  jarring,  and  mutually 
deftruftivc,  but  harmonioufly  combined,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  one  another  in  a  noble  and  orderly 

gradation, 
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gradation,  reciprocally  fupporting  and  fupported. 
In  one  of  the  moft  fortunate  periods  of  our  hiftory 
this  country  was  governed  by  a  connexion ;  I 
mean,  the  great  connexion  of  Whigs  in  the  reign 
of  Q.  Anne.  They  were  complimented  upon 
the  principle  of  this  connexion  by  a  poet  who 
was  in  high  efteem  with  them.  Addifon,  who 
knew  their  fentiments,  could  not  praife  them 
for  what  they  confidered  as  no  proper  fubjedt  of 
commendation.  As  a  poet  who  knew  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  could  not  applaud  them  for  a  thing 
which  in  general  eftimation  was  not  highly  re¬ 
putable.  Addreffing  himfelf  to  Britain, 

Thy  favourites  grove  not  up  by  fortune s  fport , 

Or  from  the  crimes  or  follies  of  a  court . 

On  the  firm  ba/is  of  defer t  they  rife , 

From  long-try  d faith ,  and friendjhifs  holy  ties . 

The  Whigs  of  thofe  days  believed  that  the 
only  proper  method  of  riling  into  power  was 
through  hard  eflays  of  praftifed  friendfhip  and 
experimented  fidelity.  At  that  time  it  was  not 
imagined,  that  patriotifm  was  a  bloody  idol, 
which  required  the  facrifice  of  children  and  pa  • 
rents,  or  deareft  connexions  in  private  life,  and 
of  all  the  virtues  that  rife  from  thofe  relations. 
Thev  were  not  of  that  ingenious  paradoxical 
morality,  to  imagine  that  a  jpirit  of  moderation 
was  properly  fhewn  in  patiently  bearing  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  your  friends;  or  that  difintereftednefs 
was  clearly  manifefted  at  the  expence  of  other 
peoples  fortune.  They  believed  that  no  men 
could  adt  with  effedt,  who  did  not  adt  in  concert ; 

that 
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that  no  men  could  aft  in  concert,  who  did  not 
aft  with  confidence ;  and  that  no  men  could  aft 
with  confidence,  who  were  not  bound  together 
by  common  opinions,  common  affeftions,  and 
common  interefts. 

Thefe  wife  men,  for  fuch  I  mud  call  Lord 
Sunderland,  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Sommers, 
and  Lord  Marlborough,  were  too  well  principled 
in  thefe  maxims  upon  which  the  whole  fabrick  of 
public  ftrength  is  built,  to  be  blown  off  their 
ground  by  the  breath  of  every  childifh  talker. 
They  were  not  afraid  that  they  fhould  be  called 
an  ambitious  Junto ;  or  that  their  refolution  to 
ftand  or  fall  together  fhould,  by  placemen,  be  in¬ 
terpreted  into  a  fcuffle  for  places. 

Party  is  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting 
by  their  joint  endeavours  the  national  intereft, 
"upon  fome  particular  principle  in  which  they  are 
all  agreed.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  impoffible  to 
conceive,  that  any  one  believes  in  his  own  poli¬ 
ticks,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who 
refufes  to  adopt  the  means  of  having  them  re¬ 
duced  into  praftice.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fpeculative  philofopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends 
of  Government.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  poli¬ 
tician,  who  is  the  philofopher  in  aftion,  to  find 
out  proper  means  towards  thofe  ends,  and  to 
employ  them  with  effeft.  Therefore  every 
honourable  connexion  will  avow  it  as  their  firft 
purpofe,  to  purfue  every  juft  method  to  put  the 
men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  fuch  a  condition 
as  may  enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans 

into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and  authority 

of 
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of  the  State.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain, 
fituations,  it  is  their  duty  to  contend  for  thefe 
fituations.  Without  a  proscription  of  others,  they 
are  bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the  prefer¬ 
ence  in  all  things ;  and  by  no  means,  for  private 
confiderations,  to  accept  any  offers  of  power  in 
which  the  whole  body  is  not  included ;  nor  to 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controuled, 
or  to  be  over-balanced,  in  office  or  in  council, 
by  thofe  who  contradift  the  very  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  party  is  formed,  and 
even  thofe  upon  which  every  fair  connexion 
muft  ft  and.  Such  a  generous  contention  for 
power,  on  fuch  manly  and  honourable  maxims, 
will  eafily  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  mean  and 
interefted  ftruggle  for  place  and  emolument. 
The  very  ftile  of  fuch  perfons  will  ferve  to 
difcriminate  them  from  thofe  numberlefs  impo- 
ftors,  who  have  deluded  the  ignorant  with  pro- 
feffions  incompatible  with  human  prailice,  and 
have  afterwards  incenfed  them  by  practices  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  vulgar  reilitude. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  narrow  wifdom  and 
narrow  morals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plaulible 
air ;  and,  on  a  curfory  view,  appear  equal  to  firft: 
principles.  They  are  light  and  portable.  They 
are  as  current  as  copper  coin  ;  and  about  as  valu¬ 
able.  They  ferve  equally  the  firft  capacities  and 
the  loweft ;  and  they  are,  at  leaft,  as  ufeful  to 
the  worft  men  as  the  beft.  Of  this  ftamp  is  the 
cant  of  Not  men ,  but  measures;  a  fort  of  charm, 
by  which  many  people  get  loofe  from  every  ho¬ 
nourable  engagement.  When  I  fee  a  man  ailing 
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this  defultory  and  difcpnnefted  part,  with  as 
much  detri; n  wn  fortune  as  prejudice 

to  the  .  c  <  ■■■■/,  I  am  not  perfuaded 

that  .  <  .  *u  i  am  ready  to  believe  he 

is  in  (o  ncic.  I  r  fpedt  virtue  in  all  its  fitu- 
ations ;  even  when  it  is  found  in  the  unfuitable 
company  of  weaknefs.  I  lament  to  fee  qualities, 
rare  and  valuable,  fquande  vd  away  without  any 
public  utility.  Hut  when  a  gentleman  with  great 
vifible  emoluments  abandons  the  party  in  which 
he  has  long  a  died,  and  tells  you,  it  is  becaufe  he 
proceeds  upon  his  own  judgement;  that  he  adls 
on  the  merits  of  the  feveral  meafures  ms  they 
arile  ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  his  own 
confcience,  and  not  that  of  others ;  he  gives  rea- 
fons  which  it  is  impoflible  to  controvert,  and 
difeovers  a  character  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
miftake.  What  fhall  we  think  of  him  who 
never  differed  from  a  certain  fet  of  men  until 
thd  moment  they  loft  their  power,  and  who 
never  agreed  with  them  in  a  Angle  inftance  after¬ 
wards  ?  Would  not  fuch  a  coincidence  of  intereffc 
and  opinion  be  rather  fortunate?  Would  it  not 
be  an  extraordinary  caft  upon  the  dice,  that  a 
man’s  connexions  fhould  degenerate  into  faftion, 
precifely  at  the  critical  moment  when  they 
lofe  their  power,  or  he  accepts  a  place?  When 
people  ddert  their  connexions,  the  defertion  is 
a  manifeft  ja5t ,  upon  which  a  diredt  Ample 
iffue  lies,  triable  by  plain  men.  Whether  a 
meafure  of  Government  be  right  or  wrong,  is  no 
matter  oj  faSt,  but  a  mere  affair  of  opinion,  on 
which  men  may,  as  they  do,  dilpute  and 

wrangle 
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wrangle  without  end.  But  whether  the  indivi¬ 
dual  thinks,  the  meafure  right  or  wrong,  is  a 
point  at  ftill  a  greater  diftance  from  the  reach 
of  all  human  decilion.  It  is  therefore  very 
convenient  to  politicians,  not  to  put  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  their  conduct  on  overt-afts,  cognizable 
in  any  ordinary  court,  but  upon  fuch  matter  as 
can  be  triable  only  in  that  fecret  tribunal,  where 
they  are  lure  of  being  heard  with  favour,  or 
where  at  word  the  fentence  will  be  only  private 
whipping. 

I  believe  the  reader  would  with  to  find  no 
fubftance  in  a  doftrine  which  has  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  all  teft  of  charadter  as  deduced  from 
conduct.  He  will  therefore  excufe  my  adding 
fomething  more,  towards  the  further  clearing  up 
a  point,  which  the  great  convenience  of  obieu~ 
rity  to  difhonefty  has  been  able  to  cover  with 
fome  degree  of  darknefs  and  doubt. 

In  order  to  throw  an  odium  on  political  con¬ 
nexion,  thefe  politicians  fuppofe  it  a  necelfary 
incident  to  it,  that  you  are  blindly  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  your  party,  when  in  direft  oppo- 
fition  to  your  own  clear  ideas ;  a  degree  of  fervi- 
tude  that  no  worthy  man  could  bear  the  thought 
of  fubmitting  to;  and  fuch  as,  I  believe,  no  con¬ 
nexions  (except  fome  Court  Factions)  ever  could 
be  fo  fenfelefsly  tyrannical  as  to  impofe.  Men 
thinking  freely,  will,  in  particular  inllances, 
think  differently.  But  ftill,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  meafures  which  arife  in  tne  courfc  cl 
public  bufinefs  are  related  to,  or  dependent  on, 
f(?rpe  great  lending  genera!  principles  in  Govern - 
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merit,  a  man  mu  ft  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  political  company  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  them  at  leaft  nine  times  in  ten. 
If  he  does  not  concur  in  thefe  general  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  party  is  founded,  and 
which  neceffarily  draw  on  a  concurrence  in  their 
application,  he  ought  from  the  beginning  to 
have  chofen  feme  other,  more  conformable  to 
his  opinions.  When  the  queftion  is  in  its 
nature  doubtful,  or  not  very  material,  the 
modefty  which  becomes  an  individual,  and  (in 
fpite  of  our  Court  moralifts)  that  partiality 
which  becomes  a  well-chofen  friendfihip,  will 
frequently  bring  on  an  acquiefcence  in  the 
general  fentiment.  l  hus  the  difagreement  will 
naturally  be  rare;  it  will  be  only  enough  to  in¬ 
dulge  freedom,  without  violating  concoid,  or 
difturbing  arrangement.  And  this  is  all  that 
ever  was  required  for  a  character  of  the  greateft 
uniformity  and  fteadinefs  in  connexion.  How 
men  can  proceed  without  any  connexion  at  ail, 
is  to  me  utterly  incomprehenfible.  Of  what 
fort  of  materials  muft  that  man  be  made,  how 


mu  ft  he  be  tempered  and  put  together,  who  can 
lit  whole  years  in  Parliament,  with  five  hundred 
and  fifty  of  his  fellow  citizens,  amidft  the  Itorin 
of  fuch  tempeftuous  paflions,  in  the  ftiarp  con¬ 
flict:  of  fo  many  wits,  and  tempers,  and  cha¬ 
racters,  in  the  agitation  of  fuch  mighty  queftions, 
in  the  difculTion  of  fuch  vaft  and  ponderous 
interefts,  without  feeing  any  one  iort  of  men, 
wbofe  character,  conduct',  or  dilpolition,  would 
lead  him  to  aflbciate  himfelf  with  them,  to  aid 
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I  remember  an  old  fchoiafKc  aphorifm,  which 
fays,  “  that  the  man  who  lives  wholly  detached 
“  from  .others,  muft  be  either  an  angel  or  a 
devil.  When  I  fee  in  any  of  thefe  detached 
gentlemen  of  our  times  the  angelic  purity, 
power,  and  beneficence,  I  (hall  admit  them  to 
be  angels.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  born  only 
to  be  men.  We  (hall  do  enough  if  we  form 
our  {elves  to  be  good  ones.  It  is  therefore  cur 
bufinefs  carefully  to  cultivate  in  our  minds,  to 
rear  to  the  mod  perfect  vigour  and  maturity, 
every  fort  of  generous  and  honed  feeling  that 
belongs  to  our  nature.  To  bring  the  difpoiitions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into  the  fervice 
and  conduct  of  the  commonwealth ;  fo  to  be 
patriots,  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentlemen. 
To  cultivate  friendships,  and  to  incur  enmities. 
To  have  both  ftrong,  but  both  feleCted  :  in  the 
one,  to  be  placable;  in  the  other,  immoveable. 
To  model  our  principles  to  our  duties  and  our 
fituation.  To  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  all  virtue 
which  is  impracticable  is  fpurious ;  and  rather 
to  run  the  rifque  of  falling  into  faults  in  a 
courfe  which  leads  us  to  act  with  efteCt  and 
energy,  than  to  loiter  out  our  days  without 
blame,  and  without  ufe.  Public  life  is  a  fitu¬ 
ation  of  power  and  energy  3  he  trefpaffes  again  ft 
his  duty  who  deeps  upon  his  watch,  as  well  as 
he  that  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

There  is,  however,  a  time  for  all  things.  It 
is  not  every  conjuncture  which  calls  with  equal 
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force  upon  the  activity  of  honeft  men;  but 
critical  exigences  now  and  then  arife  ;  and  I  arn 
miftaken,  if  this  be  not  one  of  them.  Men  will 
fee  the  neceflity  of  honeft  combination ;  but 
they  may  fee  it  when  it  is  too  late.  They  may 
embody,  when  it  will  be  ruinous  to  themlelves, 
and  of  no  advantage  to  the  country ;  when,  for 
want  of  fuch  a  timely  union  as  may  enable 
them  to  oppofe  in  favour  of  the  laws,  with  the 
laws  on  their  fide,  they  may,  at  length,  find 
themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  conlpiring, 
inftead  of  confulting.  The  law,  for  which  they 
ifand,  may  become  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
its  bittereft  enemies;  and  they  will  be  caft,  at 
length,  into  that  miferable  alternative,  between 
fiavery  and  civil  confufion,  which  no  good  man 
can  look  upon  without  horror;  an  alternative 
in  which  it  is  impofiible  he  fhould  take  either 
part,  with  a  confidence  perfectly  at  repofe.  To 
keep  that  fituation  of  guilt  and  remorfe  at  the 
utmoft  difiance,  is,  therefore,  our  firft  obliga- 
lion.  Early  activity  may  prevent  late  and  fruit- 
lei s  violence.  As  yet  we  work  in  the  light, 
The  fcheme  of  the  enemies  or  public  tran¬ 
quillity  has  di  far  ranged*  it  has  not  deftroyed  us. 

If  the  reader  believes  that  there  really  exjfts 


fuch  a  Faction  as  I  have  defcribed;  a  faction 
ruling  by  the  private  inclinations  of  a  Court, 
again  if  the  general  fenfe  of  the  people;  and  that 
this  Faction,  whilfi  it  purines  a  fcheme  tor 
undermining  all  the  foundations  of  our  freedom, 
weakens  (for  the  prefent  atleaft)  all  the  powers  of 
executory  Government,  rendering  us  abroad  con¬ 
temptible. 
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temptible,  and  at  home  diftrafted  ;  he  will  believe 
alfo,  that  nothing  but  a  firm  combination  of 
public  men  againft  this  body,  and  that,  too, 
fupported  by  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  people 
at  large,  can  poffibly  get  the  better  of  it.  The 
people  will  fee  the  necelfity  of  reftoring  public 
men  to  an  attention  to  the  public  opinion,  and 
of  reftoring  the  conftitution  to  its  original  prin¬ 
ciples.  Above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  keep 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  from  affuming  a  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  They  will  endeavour 
to  keep  that  Houfe,  for  its  exiftence,  for  its 
powers,  and  its  privileges,  as  independent  of  every 
other,  and  as  dependent  upon  themfelves,  as 
pofiible.  This  fervitude  is  to  an  Houfe  of 
Commons  (like  obedience  to  the  Divine  lavv) 
“  perfect  freedom.”  For  if  they  once  quit  this 
natural,  rational,  and  liberal  obedience,  having 
deferted  the  only  proper  foundation  of  their 
power,  they  muft  feck  a  fupport  m  an  abjeft 
and  unnatural  dependence  fomewherc  elfe.  W  hen, 
through  the  medium  of  this  juft  connexion  with 
their  conftitutents,  the  genuine  dignity  of  the 
Floufe  of  Commons  is.  reftored,  it  will  begin 
to  think  of  calling  from  it,  with  fcoin,  badges 
of  fervility,  all  the  falfe  ornaments  of  illegal 
power,  with  which  it  has  been,  foi  iome  time, 
difgraced.  It  will  begin  to  think  of  its  old 
office  of  Controul.  It  will  not  fuller,  that 
laft  of  evils,  to  predominate  in  the  country  ; 
men  without  popular  confidence,  public  opinion, 
natural  connexion,  or  mutual  truft,  invefted 
with  all  the  powers  of  Government. 
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When  they  have  learned  this  leflbn  themfelves, 
they  will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  Court,' 
that  it  is  the  true  interell  of  the  Prince  to  have 
but  one  Adminiftration ;  and  that  one  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  who  recommend  themfelves  to 
their  Sovereign  through  the  opinion  of  their 
country,  and  not  by  their  obfequioufnefs  to  a 
favourite.  Such  men  will  ferve  their  Sovereign 
with  affection  and  fidelity  ;  becaufe  his  choice  of 
them,  upon  Inch  principles,  is  a  compliment  to 
their  virtue.  They  will  be  able  to  ferve  him 
effectually  ;  becaufe  they  will  add  the  weight  of 
the  country  to  the  force  of  the  executory  power. 
I  hey  will  be  able  to  ferve  their  King  with  dig¬ 
nity  ;  becaufe  they  will  never  abufe  his  name  to 
the  gratification  of  their  private  fpleen  or  avarice. 
This,  with  allowances  for  human  frailty,  may 
probably  be  the  general  character  of  a  Miniftry, 
which  thinks  itfelf  accountable  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  thinks 
itfelf  accountable  to  its  conftituents.  If  other 
ideas  fhould  prevail,  things  muff  remain  in  their 
prefent  confufion  ;  until  they  are  hurried  into 
all  the  rage  of  civil  violence  ;  or  until  they  fink 
into  t{je  dead  repofe  of  defpotifm. 


THE  E  N  D. 
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